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PRAKAPAGOBK. 


In response to a cordial invitation from the citizens of New Orleans, 
“together with the public officers and the representatives of the chari- 
table organizations of the city, a special meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction was held in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Building, March 4th to 7th, 1897. Delegates 
were in attendance from the States of Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Ohio, Tennessee, Texas, Wisconsin, and the 
Province of Ontario. 

Among the prominent members of the Conference present were: 
Mr. Alexander Johnson, of Indiana, president of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction; Hon. Robert Treat Paine, president 
of the Associated Charities of Boston; president D. C. Gilman, of the 
Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore; Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio, 
president of the National Prison Association; Hon. James E. Heg, 
president of the State Board of Control, Madison, Wis.; Dr. W. W. 
Folwell, of the Minnesota State University; Mr. W. T. Rolph, of 
Louisville; Senator W. Clemens and Superintendent J. T. Whatley, of 
Texas; and Miss Julia S. Tutwiler, of Livingston, Ala. 


Lt. Gov. R. H. Snyder, of Louisiana, and Hon. Walter C. Flower, 
Mayor of New Orleans, and Mr. W. W. Carre, chairman of the local 
committee, welcomed the Conference. Mr. Michel Heymann, the secre- 
tary of the local committee, was indefatigable and contributed greatly 
to the success of the Conference. Gen. Wm. Preston Johnston, presi- 
dent of the Tulane University, with other members of the faculty, 
Rabbi I. L. Leucht, and other eminent citizens of New Orleans, par- 
ticipated actively in the Conference. 


The newspapers of New Orleans, particularly the Picayune, 
reported the Conference admirably, and the stenographic reports by 
Mr. Wm. Beattie, were exceedingly good. 


It was unanimously agreed that the Conference was a great success 
and is destined to produce a lasting effect, not only in New Orleans, 
but throughout the South. As a result of the Conference, the Prison 
Association has already been established in New Orleans. 

On the advice of the members of the National Conference, 

THE SOUTHERN CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION 
was organized, and will hold its first meeting in Nashville in October, 
1897. Dr. A. l. Phillips, of Tuscaloosa, was elected president and Mr. 
W. T. Rolph, of Louisville, secretary. 

The papers and discussions presented in this volume speak for 
themselves. ‘Those who desire to obtain the larger volumes containing 
the Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 


tion, should address the general secretary, Mr. H. H. Hart, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
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PROGHRBRDINGS 


—OF THE— 


SPRGCIAL MRBRBTING. 


Opening Session, Thursday, March gth. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON:—The delegates will please come to order, and 
will be led in prayer by Rev. Dr. Mallard. 


Dr. MALLARD:—Let us rise. Oh, Lord God, our Heavenly Father, 
Thou art great and greatly to be praised, and Thy greatness is un- 
searchable. But Thou art as good as Thou art great, and there is none 
as good. Thou art our Father and we are Thy children. ‘Thou art the 
light; the greater light which enlightens every man that cometh into 
the world. 

We lift up our hearts unto Thee in earnest prayer for Thy blessing 
upon this assembly. We pray Thy blessing upon these, Thy servants 
who have come from every part of this great country in the interest 
of philanthropy, and we beseech Thee to guide them with heavenly 
wisdom in the discussion of the great questions which shall come before 
them, in order that they may reach conclusions which shall redound 
to the welfare of humanity. 

Let Thy blessing rest upon these delegates and upon their fami- 
lies in their distant homes. Guard them in Thy Holy Providence, 
from everything that would harm them, either in body or in soul, and 
all these things we ask in the name of Jesus Christ, our Reedeemer. 
Amen. 


Mr. CARRE:—We will now have the pleasure of listening to an 
address from our Lieutenant Governor, 


Hon. R. H. SNYDER. 


LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR SNYDER:—Mr. President and Gentlemen 
of the National Conference of Charities and Corrections: Ordinarily it 
would have been the pleasant duty of the Governor to speak words of wel- 
come to you on this occasion, but he has recently been absent from the 
State and at a time when his return was uncertain, it was arranged that 
I should address you in his stead. It is peculiarly fitting and appropriate 
that your annual conference should have been held in Louisiana, for 
blessed as our State is now in many respects, it has had periods of 
profound distress. The sentinel of the Mississippi valley, with its 
commerce extending to all nations and all peoples, more than once 
that dreaded scourge of the tropics, yellow fever, has broken through 
our lines and marked its fearful course with death, desolation and 
destitution. 
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Then, again, that mighty river upon the banks of which this 
great city rests, great commercial artery that it is, and fruitful source 
of profit and convenience to those who dwell upon its borders, some- 
times grows angry at the constant falling of the winter rains and the 
melting of the winter’s snows, and gathering force and strength as it 
seeks the sea, it bursts the barriers which confine it and leaves in its 
wake a scene of utter desolation. 

And even as I speak to you to-day the people of a large section of 
this State have passed through a drought, unprecedented in our history. 
A drought so intense and relentless that scarcely a living vegetable 
product survived it, and hunger stalked through the land. 

Upon the happening of such unfortunate events as I have recited, 
in the hour of suffering and want, when the note of distress was 
sounded, there came relief to our people from every section of the 
union. The charitable hearts of our sister States beat in quick and 
ready sympathy with unfortunate Louisiana, and their generous 
response forged another link in the chain which binds us together in 
an indissoluble union. 


It was, therefore, as I have said, most fortunate that your con- 
ference for 1897 should have been held in this city, that our metropolis 
and our State, through their representatives, might have the high 
honor of expressing to you, the peculiar representatives of charity, to 
you, who by your noble efforts do so much to encourage, foster and 
direct a charitable spirit, the fullness of our appreciation and our 
gratitude. 

Permit me, in the name of the State and her people, to welcome 
you to Louisiana. Permit me, further, to express the hope that there 
may come to each and every member of your organization that same 
degree of happiness which your efforts bring to the hearts and the 
homes of so many others. It must surely be that God will direct the 
efforts and bless the lives of you who, in your purposes, are living 
examples of the truth of the adage which declares that 

‘The quality of mercy is not strained, 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice blessed; 

It blesseth him that gives and him who takes.”’ 

Mr. CARRE:—It is now with great pleasure, that I introduce to 
you the Mayor of New Orleans, 


Hon. WALTER C. FLOWER. 

Mayor FLower:—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I was much 
gratified, and I know the feeling was universal in New Orleans, when 
I learned through your worthy resident secretary that the twenty- 
fourth annual session of the National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections would be held in this city. 

The country is familiar with the work you are doing, and the 
good that has been accomplished by your organization in the past. Of 
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all the social problems that confront civilized communities, none is 
more difficult to-treat than this question of human poverty, human 
suffering and human delinquencies. It is, I know, a mooted question 
among sociologists as to whether or not organized charity is wise and 
can accomplish the good or correct the evils it aims to do. But the 
record of what has been done and the history of this and similar 
organizations seem a sufficient answer to any doubter. 

The results and triumphs of organized philanthropy through the 
twenty-three years since the association began its work in 1874 are so 
aptly and succinctly put by your honorable president that I cannot 
forbear to quote him 

Through the efforts of organized charity, imprisonment for debt 
has been abolished; judicial torture has been done away with; accused 
persons are now assured fair trials, with lawyers to defend them and a 
right to subpoena witnesses; the death penalty has been nearly, and, 
in some places, quite abolished; prisons have been transformed so that 
most of them are now wholesome places of labor instead of physical 
and moral pesthouses; juvenile delinquents are reformed instead of 
being made criminals by the processes of law, and reformation is 
coming more and more to be the ideal of prisons for adults; we hav« 
given eyes to the blind and speech to the deaf; we have provided 
kindly care for the insane and idiots instead of leaving them to the 
accidental cruelty or neglect of ignorance; we have provided for the 
relief of paupers in more careful and effectual ways; the great pesti- 
lences which formerly caused such loss of life and destruction of health 
have been almost stamped out, and conditions of city life, to which so 
large a part of our people are removing, are now as healthful as the 
country. In short, government has beeen forced to become the protector 
of the poor as well as the agent of the rich and powerful, and philan- 
thropy has become a part of the business of the State, and not merely 
the self-assumed sacrifice of a few individuals. 


Much more that will never be known has been wrought through 
your efforts. ‘The many acts of kindness to individuals; the rescue of 
children from pauperizing influences; the assistance given to convales- 
cents when leaving hospitals; the happiness brought into many a 
maimed and broken life—all going on quietly from day to day, can 
never be recorded, but testify silently to the efficacy of your labor 
We have begun the good work here in a modest way. Through the 
influence of Mr. Michel Heymann, your representative in New Orleans, 
there has recently been organized the New Orleans Charity Organiza- 
tion, with a membership representing every class and condition of 
men, without regard for religious opinion, but banded together on that 
broad principle of charity—the desire to aid suffering humanity, A 
bureau has been established, and the good work is receiving the recog- 
nition and support of our people, and the society is growing stronger 
day by day. The meeting here of this convention, the enunciation of 
its broad and catholic principles, and the discussion of the topics as 
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named in your programme will instil life into the effort we are making, 
and give vigor and permanence to the movement. A committee from 
our municipal council has taken up the question of organized charity 
and prison reform and are preparing to act. We cannot but derive 
substantial benefit from the impetus this convention will give to the 
good work. We have just passed through a period of festivities atten- 
dant upon our annual carnival celebration. ‘This convention and an- 
other of a similar character, that meets to-day in our city will recall us 
to the sober realities of life and bring us to the contemplation of the 
great question of man’s humanity to man. 


We have cause to congratulate ourselves that you have selected 
New Orleans for this session of your convention. I trust that it will 
be as fruitful of good results as your past meetings have been. I ex- 
tend you a hearty welcome in the name of our people, and bid you God- 
speed in the good work you have set yourself to do. 


Mk, CARRE:--It is with great pleasure, ladies and gentlemen, that 
I greet you as President of, and representing the New Orleans Charity 
Organization Society, which is, you might say, in its infancy, although, 
since its commencement it has made rapid strides, and we are going 
forward, doing, as we hope, much good, We have been looking forward 
to this convention with a great deal of pleasure, knowing that it will 
give us new ideas, and increased enthusiasm in the work which we have 
set ourselves todo. Weare very happy to have you with us, and trust 
and believe that this meeting will be of great mutual benefit. I now 
turn the Conference over to the President of the Naticnal Conference 
of Charities and Corrections, Mr. Alexander Johnson. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON: —TI shall call on Dr. Wm. W. Folwell, of 
Minnesota, to respond to the addresses of welcome. 


Dr. Fouwrii:—Mr. President, your Honor, the Lieutenant Goy- 
ernor, and your Honor, the Mayor. I find myself at this moment, in a 
situation somewhat similar to that occupied by the great Boston Lawyer, 
Hon. Rufus Choate, when, upon one occasion he was asked to deliver a 
college address in the place of Mr. Webster, and a friend said to him, 
on his way to the college, *‘why, you are going up to fill Mr. Webster's 
place, are you?”” “Oh no,” he replied, ‘‘I am not going to fill Mr. Web- 
ster’s place, Iam going up to rattle around in it.”’. My situation this 
morning, is this, that a distinguished gentleman who was to have 
performed the very pleasant duty of returning thanks of the Conference, 
has not yet appeared, and so our kind President has asked me to take 
his place fora few minutes, which is indeed, a rather dangerous thing 
to do, to let loose an old pedagogue at so early an hour in the day. 
And indeed, the task is a somewhat difficult one for me this morning, 
therefore, I shall dispose of it quite briefly. It is difficult for the 
reason that, I can only gradually let myself down on solid ground 
from the fairyland of the last days, and I am not quite sure whether 
it is the same planet upon which I have been accustomed to reside. 
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Ileft my home on Saturday morning, and drove to the railroad 
station with the mercury at 24 below, and a foot of snow on the ground, 
The temperature was comfortable enough for us, but I suppose you 


Louisiana people would make some complaint. 


But I do not believe the 
story which was told the day before, in the streets of our city, of a 


Chicago drummer who came there in rather a light costume, and who 
was frozen up so suddenly that he didn’t find it out until the next 
morning, when he read about it in the Minneapolis Tribune. (Laughter.) 

So it is somewhat difficult to realize the present atmospheric change 
which surrounds us, 

I promised to perform my task briefly. I have listened with great 
pleasure to the address of welcome to your city. His Honor, the Mayor, 
has given you an epitome of what has been accomplished by this 
organization, and in regard to which, as he suggested, there is no reason 
for believing that the work has been without fruit. 
great one, 


The cause is a 
It is the ambition of those people who are thus associated to 
lessen the vast evils of crime, of pauperism and of insanity which now 
afflict all modern civilized states. We shall not live to see the day; 
perhaps no man may ever live to see the day when these evils will be 
entirely removed, but much progress has been made in this and other 
countries. We have the highest encouragement to continue in the good 


work, and that is what this Conference means to do, 

Now I want to say, Mr. President, that these Conferences do not 
go to particular places for the benefit of those places altogether. The 
Conference meets from year to year in the different cities of the country 
for what we can learn then and there, and I suppose it has never 
met in any city, but that its members have gone away with many 
valuable lessons which they have learned from the institutions and 

And that is why we are here. You have 
been working out these problems on your own lines and according 


from the people of that city. 


to your own views, and have doubtless evolved plans and ideas which 
will be of great value to those who come here; and so, briefly, and on 
behalf of the Conference, we accept with great pleasure and satisfac- 
tion, the welcome of your Lieutenant Governor and of the Mayor of 
this city. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON:—I will ask the Hon, Jeffrey R. Brackett, dele- 
gate from the City of Baltimore, and one of the trustees of the poor of 
that city, to further reply to the addresses of welcome. 

Mr. BRACKETT:—Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen. Thisisa 
great joke. <A friend of mine said to me this morning, ‘“‘why, you are 
going to make a speech at the meeting.’ I said, ‘Oh no, 
entire mistake.”’ 


that’s an 
But he showed me the paper where it said that the 
Hon. Jeffrey R. Brackett, of Maryland, was to speak. I said, ‘‘no, my 
name is Brackett, but I’m not an ‘Honorable,’ and it’s an entire mistake.”’ 
I simply came here to listen, and this is the position, ladies and gentle- 
men, in which I now find myself, but, Mr. Chairman, the joke is on you, 
if there is any joke init. (Laughter.) 
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You remember the famous lynching party who hung a man for 
stealing a horse. ‘They found out afterwards, that he was innocent 
and went and told his widow, saying to her, ‘‘Madam, your husband 
did not steal the horse, the joke is on us.’’ I heard that story ata 
meeting of the Baltimore Charity Organization, and the point is this, 
that you all want to come out, you good citizens of New Orleans, to 
every meeting that is held here by the Charity Organization Society, 
because you may hear some things that will be of service to you 
hereafter. 

But I thank you very heartily, Mr. President for the honor of 
being able to thank, on behalf of the members of the Conference, the 
honorable gentlemen who this morning have welcomed us to New 
Orleans. I want also tothank the citizens of New Orleans who are con- 
tributing to our pleasure. Isee before me a good many faces that I 
didn’t see yesterday morning, when we went on that delightful trip up 
and down the river, and in order to make those members who have but 
lately arrived mighty sorry that they did’nt get here thirty-six hours 
earlier, I want to say what a splendid time we had yesterday morning, 
when you were good enough to take us on that excursion up and down 
your harbor. (Applause). It is a trip we shall long remember. 


Now that I am here, I want to try and really get this little joke 
on you all, and say a word or two in seriousness; and, first, this won- 
derful age we live in, some people look upon as the age of electricity, 
of steam and of iron, so to speak, but if there is one thing that marks 
the advance of the world in this age, it seems to me, it can be found in 
the increasing cases of the afflicted, the suffering and the poor. Not 
that there have not always been the afflicted, the suffering and the poor 
but they have not always existed in such numbers, and yet look at the 
advancement that has been made in the care and treatment of these 
unfortunate beings. Why the other day, a gentleman who has been 
engaged in the work of ameliorating the condition of these people for the 
last twenty years, visiting the jails and alms houses, told me that when 
he began, twenty years ago, he found in the alms houses and jails of the 
State of Maryland, one hundred and seventy-five insane men chained 
to the floors! And there is not one such thing to-day in the State of 
Maryland. (Applause). That’s just a little instance of what’s going 
on in this wonderful age in which we are living. 


Now we come here, and we say to the people of New Orleans who 
are interested in charities and corrections and that class of work, that 
we are going to take away with us as the result of this meeting, new 
ideas that will help us in our work, and we shall, on the other hand, be 
very happy indeed if we can contribute some little mites to your work 
here in this beautiful city. You have a great many institutions and 
charitable societies here; we see that; and you have a lot of earnest 
people working in them, and so I say, if we can contribute our little 
mite towards your work, we shall be very thankful, and if we can help 
to make this community feel, and every community needs it—I know 
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my own Baltimore needs it badly—a little more of the dignity of caring 


the dignity of that sort of service-—-we 
shall be very thankful, indeed. (Applause). 


for the afflicted and the poor 


Once more, ladies and gentlemen of New Orleans, we thank you 
for the cordial reception accorded to us. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON:—Ladies and gentlemen, the blame that Mr. 
Brackett imputed to somebody, should be equally divided between Mr. 
Heymann and myself, as to speaking of him as the Honorable Jeffrey 
R. Brackett. Mr. Heymann asked me what sort of a title he should 
put in the newspapers opposite Mr. Brackett’s name, and I said, they 
are all honorable men. 

It has been the custom at the National Conference meetings from 
year to year, for the first serious part of the programme to be an 
address by the President, the incoming President, and the last per 
formance has been an introduction of the President-elect and an 
address by him, for the ensuing year. As I aim both the incoming and 
the President-elect at the next conference which meets in ‘Toronto, in 
July, I shall ask the indulgence of this body to postpone my remarks 
until Saturday evening, when I hope to have the privilege of speaking 
to you on the topic which is in our original printed programme, namely, 
‘The Mother State in Relation to Her Weaker Children.’”’ On account 
of being compelled to alter the programme, somewhat, from its original 
form, we shall not have that address this morning. 

The programme from day to day will be printed on the first page 
of the Picayune, and if you will kindly look for it there, you will see 
just exactly or as nearly as possible, what our programme for the day 
will be. This morning’s is there, and to-morrow’s programme will be 
there to-morrow morning. 

I shall now call on the Hon. Robert Treat Paine, ef Boston, President 
of the Boston Associated Charities, and when I say the Boston Asso- 
ciated Charities, I never like to miss saying that, in my opinion, Boston 
has taught the world what associated charities means, and if anybody 
wants to know the meaning of those words and what associated charities 
can do for a city, I would say, go to Boston and learn from them, for 
they have everything that any body else has, and a great many things 
that nobody has, in that line, Mr. Paine was also president of the 
annual conference that met, two years ago, at New Haven, Conn, 

I now have the honor and pleasure of introducing to you Hon. 
Robert Treat Paine. (Applause). 


REMARKS ON CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 
By Hon. ROBERT TREAT PAINE, OF BOSTON. 

Mr. PAINE:—Mr. President, I thank you for the eulogistic terms 
in which you have referred to my distant and ice-bound city. I thank 
you also, gentlemen, for the honor of addressing you this morning, and 
I never venture to speak on this great theme of associated charities, to 


any other city than my own, without first asking you to excuse the 
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temerity of a man who dares to come from one city proposing to give 
anything in the nature of advice to any other city, and I always like to 
make this remark at the outset, for nobody appreciates more thoroughly 
than I do, the fact that the conditions of different cities vary greatly, 
and that, therefore, what a man coming from one place may venture 
speaking with entire candor and with perfect freedom—to say to any 
other city, may not be exactly adapted to its conditions, and therefore 
it is well for any audience, it is well for you to receive with a certain 
degree of credulousness what I may venture to say, and you will find 
that, perhaps, some things are not adapted to your conditions, while 
possibly other things may meet the needs of New Orleans, because, in 
spite of the differences, there are many things that are common to the 
conditions and to the problems which confront us in these modern days, 
in all the cities where we live. 

The problem of great cities is increasing pauperism; the great and 
spreading numbers of the unemployed; the horrible haunts of degra- 
dation and of crime. All these things grow, I was going to say, in spite 
of every effort, so that, perhaps, it is not surprising that his Honor, the 
Mayor, if I understood him rightly, has said that possibly the movement 
of the charity organization does not accomplish what its friends hope 
and desire for and struggle to obtain. 

And now it is a privilege to speak to New Orleans, because, while 
this movement of organized charity extends throughout the Anglo- 
Saxon world, perhaps it is only fair tosay that you, here in New Orleans, 
are going to set the pace for this magnificent Empire of the Great 
South-west. Favored by nature in a marvellous and wonderful degree, 
holding the key to the commerce of the mightiest river in the world, a 
position has been vouchsafed to it that nothing ever can take away, 
and we are not able to picture the growth, the power and the influence 
of this beautiful city, not alone in the next century, but as well in the 
centuries that are to come. No wonder, therefore, that the men and 
women who have taken up the work of organized charity, are so deeply 
interested in this great cause. 

London began the movement in 1869, inspired by the observation 
and conviction that, with all her charities and the millions of pounds 
sterling given to relieve distress, pauperism was increasing, and that 
the multitude of her charities, perhaps, only aggravated the evil. 

The movement thus begun in London, spread to the great cities, 
and borne across the Atlantic, Buffalo, I believe, was the first, Phila- 
delphia the second, and Boston, we think, the third city, in our country 
to take up this work, others wheeling into line, including San Francisco, 
across the continent, until at last, more than one hundred cities, and I 
don’t know how many smaller towns, have joined in this great crusade. 


And now you may naturally say to this, that New Orleans has 
charities enough, but the motto which New York puts upon the title 
page of her charity organization’s magnificent report is this: ‘“‘Charities 
of New York; united, an army; divided, a mob.’’ So that those of us 
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who are studying this problem, appreciate at once, that in the large 
cities where there are many organizations, all struggling to do this 
work admirably, co-operation is essential, as it is to the success of any 
wise movement. 

The first movement to organize charity in Boston, and, I think, in 
this country generally, began with the establishment of a Bureau of 
Information, and this sounds a little like red tape, but we found that 
it was necessary, in order to succeed, that the work should be carried 
on as thoroughly and systematically in dealing with human beings, as 
it is in dealing with sales of grain, of cotton or any other merchandise. 
We have got to have a thorough registration of the information we 
obtain, so that, in the examination of the cases brought to our attention, 
we may be conversant with the needs of any particular family, and we 
must work upon that line if we wish to promote the welfare of that 
family, for we cannot do this by excessive alms giving, which promotes 
their degradation. 


The wisest writer on this subject of dealing with the poor, Mr. 
Powell, states that the amount of pauperism in any community, is in 
proportion to the amount of money given out in relief. So that you 
will find in any community where the amount given in relief is large, 
the pauperism is also great, and that where the sum expended in relief 
is small, there is proportionately but little pauperism. Therefore, we 
came to havea thorough system of registration, the object being to thus 
diminish the amount of relief afforded to any given family, and to 
assist us in the detection of imposters. 

Now the negative part of the system is of great importance. We 
have pretty much driven out from Boston the profession of impostors. 
We have got, for instance, a compendium, in the form of a catalogue 
kept at the library, which contains the biographies of ten or twenty 
thousand, if we go back to the beginning of our organization, so that, 
if a family applies to a lady for relief, she tells the applicant to call 
to-morrow; that then she will ascertain and decide what to do, She at 
once writes to our Bureau of Information, and by return mail she gets, 
in nine cases out of ten, a biography of that family. So that system 
has driven out the imposters and has compelled the begyars to tell the 
truth. But if the negative side, the destructive side, was the main 


purpose, I can assure you that nine persons out of every ten of those 
working in this cause, would not be attracted to it. 


It is the positive, 
the affirmative, the constructive and the helpful side which influences 
the men and women who really want to give their time and services. 
Why not until the physician has made a thorough diagnosis of the case, 
does he know really how to help the patient, and not until we have 
learned all the circumstances of the father and mother, the ages and 
possibilities of work for the children, does scientific charity know 
really how to help that family, practically, to improve its condition in 
life. That is the result of scientific charity and a thorough system of 
registration. 
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Now how can I illustrate the prejudice against this alleged red tare 
movement better than by telling you about a case that I heard of in 
South Boston when we organized the Society there. A woman, a 
visitor of the Good Samaritan Society had been called upon to go and 
see a family where the children were said to be suffering from hunger, 
and she found five little ones actually crying for food. The mother 
said that the husband was a mechanic in search of work, which he 
could not find. This good Samaritan goes to the corner store, buys a 
bag of flour for a dollar and brings it to them that the children may 
have bread. The father was around the corner, loafing in a rum shop. 
He comes home, takes that bag of flour and sells it for 90 cents, to buy 
rum. Not all the relief in the world will save that family of children. 
Society which tolerates the rum shop is challenged to do its utmost to 
give those children a fair chance and a start in life, and we know of no 
way to do it except to find some friendly visitor, man or woman, who 
will go to that family as a patient and persistent friend and see that, 
in some way, using all the various influences that can be brought to 
bear, those children are saved from degradation and crime. That is 
the charity which those persons who have worked intelligently among 
the poor, who have labored amidst the destitution, degradation and 
crime which abound in all great cities, have found to be the only 
effective charity, and that is the kind which should influence the men 
and women who appreciate the responsibilities resting upon those who 
have culture, education, and, shall I say wealth, too, because, compared 
with the destitution I have described, every one is well to do. That is 
the problem laid before you, and therefore the appeal is made in behalf 
of associated charities in every city where we speak, to every man and 
woman who is willing to be a friendly visitor to one or two poor families 
in distress, and that is the appeal which I venture to think I have the 
right to make to you of this beautiful city of New Orleans, That is the 
appeal which I delight to make to the gentlemen who have come as 
delegates from other states, that they may carry home with them the 
idea that this is the supreme work of the charity organization and of 
the men and women who are well to do, that they are to put themselves 
into helpful relation with their suffering brothers and sisters, dealing 
with them in detail, not in wholesale, in their several circumstances, 
as friendly visitors, so that, if it were possible, they may send one 
person of culture into every home of distress. 

Now in Boston, when we began this work, and I think, perhaps, in 
all cities where this was practiced, the idea prevailed that individual 
relief has got to be given to families in distress—physical relief. 
Nobody has dispelled this absurd illusion more beautifully and more 
tersely than Octavia Hill, loveliest of all women, the pioneer and pro- 
moter of this great work in London, who has said that the aim of true 
«charity is not to give the little sum of money that can easily be given 
by any one, but to give our own personal services. 

We have in Boston, one thousand friendly visitors, and it is the 
great privilege and glory of our city that she can make the claim 
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until some other city can disprove it—of having the largest number of 


friendly visitors of any city in the world, I had the pleasure of stating 
this fact, some years ago, in London, in which city, with a population 
many times that of Boston, there was not as large a number of workers 
as we have at home, but there are some men and women in that great 
city, workers in this noble cause, who are setting the pace for the civi- 
lized world. I have seen ladies and gentlemen, in midsummer, in July, 
with titles to their names—if that means anything—coming in as 
regularly from their country seats to the work of their several con- 
ferences, one day in White Chapel and on another day in a different 
place, as regularly as the mail clerk 
daily task. 


goes to the performance of his 


I think they appreciate friendly visiting in London, probably as 
much as they do in the United States, and yet, while they do a great 
deal of good and contribute large sums of money and meet with much 
success, I think good results would be attained in a far larger degree 
if the men and women would look at it in the light that we do, and 
work in it as friendly visitors. And so, when I say that pecuniary 
relief is not necessary in all cases, that remark is always misunder- 
stood, and I will venture to say that most of you have misunderstood 
what I mean by that claim. I have never urged scientific charity on 
the ground of economy, and I never will. I think that the more scien- 
tific charity is understood, the larger is the claim it has upon the 
generosity and liberality of all good citizens, and, perhaps, upon the 
municipality also. But the money must be expended in a different 
way, and how is it possible to bring home to the people that alms, mis- 
placed, are injurious? 

Some years ago, in Boston, we investigated the claims of a large 
number of persons, and out of the whole number, we found eleven per 
cent. who needed relief, probably more than they were actually getting, 
and who would do so for the rest of their lives, needing more than they 
are getting. Twenty per cent. needed temporary help. A man might 
have met with an accident or fallen sick, no matter what the cause, 
and been unable to help himself or family, and during that period it 
was important that relief should be provided, and adequately, but it 
was also of equal importance that, when the emergency was over, the 
relief should stop. Seventeen per cent. were imposters; people who 
imagined they could live by their wits and didn’t propose to do another 
hard day’s work, and they are the ones that challenged scientific 
charity to stop its alms giving. The remainder, fifty-two per cent., 
were of men who were able to support their families, but who were out 
of work and, perhaps, discouraged because they did not have it, and in 
such cases it is the aim of scientific charity not to give aid promis- 
cously, but to put this class of people in a position where they will be 
able to take care of themselves. 

We have in Boston, fifteen conferences in the fifteen wards of the 
city, each conference meeting once a week. In my own conference we 


meet Wednesday morning; another meets Thursday afternoon, and so 
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on, with a gathering of men and women, but mostly the latter, any- 
where from five to twenty-five in number; persons who are interested 
in that particular ward, and who come together once a week to study 
the problems brought before them, and confront them. We may just 
as well appreciate now, the magnitude of the work which great cities 
place upon those who are well to do. 

Now I want to say just one word; I started to say it, but was led 
away—on the subject of relief, and that is this, that while our friendly 
visitors who go into homes of distress, going for the first time, are 
forbidden to give relief, under the rule that Miss Octavia Hill has 
developed so beautifully and with such wonderful sympathy, the 
exception provides that if the family is found in actual distress, relief 
may be given. For instance, a visit may be made on a Saturday 
evening to a family in actual want, and the thing to do then, where 
they may be without food or fuel, is to go to the grocery store and 
order a box of coal and some provisions sent to them at once. The 
cases are rare, but there are instances where, before an investigation 
can be made, it is necessary to give aid, and after that, investigation 
follows. A widow in the south end of Boston, with nine children, is 
the largest family that has happened to come under my observation. 
The father had been a soldier and they had always been helped 
liberally, the Overseers of the Poor giving them aid, which latter, 
coming from the city treasury, legally brands the recepients as paupers. 
Well, this case was investigated by one of our B. I’s, as we call them 
in Boston, and it was determined to try and do something for them by 
which they might be lifted up, as it were, and help themselves instead 
of being dependent upon charity. The ‘“B. I.’’ (benevolent individual) 
undertook to guarantee that sufficient means should be provided to meet 
all of the necessities of this family until they should be able to provide 
for themselves, so that no other aid would be required. So the children 
were taken in hand, and after a while, as the eldest child began to 
learn a trade and was able to be of some assistance, the contributions 
gradually decreased, and this continued until, at last, the children 
having grown up, became good and useful citizens, and no one could 
jeer at them and say they were paupers. 

Now that is adequate aid, and it means that those who are in 
dependent circumstances should be taught to help themselves, should 
be encouraged and given a fair chance in life. 

So, while we prohibit relief in an indiscriminate way, we do recog- 
nize this kind of aid in an emergency. And this, my friends, is the 
right kind of charity. This is the kind that elevates the recipients and 
makes them able to take their proper place in the world. Its the kind 
that takes them out of their distress, out of their degradation, and puts 
them on their feet. 

Now we have to study the causes which lead to all this degradation 
and misery, and we believe the principal ones are liquor, foul homes, 
and indiscriminate alms giving. But we are going to still further 
study them to see what can be done to remove them. 
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And what does it all mean? It means that in the great cities, 
where multitudes are gathered, and which are increasing all the time, 
the problem is presented to the well to do, as to how we can purify this 
mass of wretched and degraded pauper life, and we have got to grapple 
with it and prevent its increase by every means in our intelligent 
power. (Applause). 


REMARKS ON CHARITY ORGANIZATION, 
By PRESIDENT D. C. GILMAN, OF JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
Dr. GILMAN:—Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I come for- 
ward with a good deal of hesitation, for I have no paper to present and 
no prepared speech todeliver. It was late last evening when I received 
an intimation that I should be called upon to-day. Besides, I am placed 
in an embarassing position from the fact that you have just heard ‘‘the 
whole story’’ from one who knows more about it than I do, Mr. Robert 
Treat Paine, of Boston. Let me add that the interest I take in the 


question of charity organization is due to a meeting, not unlike this, 


held in Saratoga a few years ago, when Mr. Paine, then but recently 


returned from Europe, unfolded to the assembly the same principles 
that he has laid down to-day. The story of the organization of chari- 
ties as he presented it, was carried from that meeting in Saratoga to a 
meeting in Baltimore, and now we have a good deal to show, in the 
Monumental City, in the way of improved efficiency in the prevention 
and relief of misery. 

We are here, three of us, from Baltimore; Mr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, 
Mr. John M. Glenn and I, delegated by the Mayor of the City to bring 
you a salutation. If we could take the time to repeat in this city, in 
this place, and before this assembly, the story to which allusion has 
been made of ten years’ progress in Baltimore, you would see that 
great things often proceed from very small beginnings, and that when 
a few persons are united and work together intelligently and perse- 
veringly, they may accomplish almost everything that they wish to 
effect in the reformation of public charities. We are not through yet; 
there are many things that remain to be done; but, as I look back and 
think of what has been accomplished in the last ten years, see how 
well our penitentiary is managed, what progress has been made at the 
asylum known as ‘‘Bay View,’’ how efficient our ‘‘Poor Association” 
has become, how well we are able to take care of those needing relief 
in inclement weather, and how we have interested all classes and con- 
ditions of the community, whether they belong toa charity organization 
or not, in the principles that have been laid down here to-day, we feel 
that we have cause for congratulation. You too, from our experience, 
may learn the lesson of courage and hope, which will lead you to the 
achievement of equal if not greater results. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that this Conference of Charities is 
a sort of travelling ‘‘university,’’ an association engaged in obser- 
vation, comparison, research and publication. We go from place to 
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place to look into diverse social conditions. We come to New Orleans 
to see how you are conducting charities and corrections, and if you 
come to Baltimore we will show you what is going on there; and we 
shall go to Toronto to observe the methods adopted in that city. Thus 
we proceed from place to place in order that we may understand the 
various problems of relief and restraint as they are worked out under 
different conditions. We also bring out the results of our reflections 
upon these observations. 

Now there are a great many gentlemen at whom I am looking who 
know more of the methods of modern philanthropy than Ido, Many 
are the heads of public institutions, asylums, prisons, reformatories 
and hospitals, Some are working heartily and patiently, and with 
great success, on particular instances of suffering. Others survey 
broader fields. But we are alike interested in the principles involved 
and in the general results. We are all aided by records of the expe- 
rience of various cities and persons. In every department of university 
work, chemistry, physics, medicine, history, jurisprudence, economics, 
etc., the practice prevails of putting down not merely our successes, 
but our failures; the results of our experiments, whether good or bad. 
Likewise, in this Conference of Charities, we have our annual publi- 
cation and a new monthly serial, which is going to be very valuable. 
Soon we are to have a repository of wider scope. In the course of a few 
days a new series of the “Charities Review,’’ (united with ‘‘Lend A 
Hand’’) will be begun. It is to be edited by one of our colleagues, Dr. 
F. H. Wines, and it promises to be a journal in which all parties inter- 
ested in these great questions, whether as practical men or as students, 
participators or investigators, may learn what others are doing. The 
establishment of this new journal, which I beg most heartily to com- 
mend to all who hear me, will be a great step forward in the adminis- 
tration of public charities. 

This is the epoch of the formation of great cities. Everyone who 
is familiar with European history is aware that after Rome lost its 
singular pre-eminence, its isolated and unique prestige, cities grew up 
which were the nuclei of modern civilization, the cradles of social 
liberty. I need only remind you of Venice, Florence, Genoa, and the 
other Italian municipalities; of Hamburg, Bremen, Frankfort, Nurem- 
burg, and the other towns of the Hanseatic league; of London and 
Paris. In the United States we are now witnessing the rapid, the 
gigantic advances, of large towns. There is New York, about to 
become Greater New York, and to rank next to London in the number 
of inhabitants. Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Baltimore, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, and New Orleans are likewise growing with amazing 
vitality. In every one of these cities, as well as in those of the next 
rank, the most serious social questions exercise the minds of thoughtful 
men. Such problems puzzle everybody. They are new, they are com- 
plex, they are obscure. Sum them up in one phrase, and the question 
is this: How cana great city, which should be the centre of industry, 
comfort, education, prosperity, thwart those enemies that prey upon its 
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very existence? Do you ask what are the enemies that our cities must 
strive to conquer? Ianswer: They are these: Disease, Intemperance, 
Crime, Vice, Ignorance. That awful hydra, ‘‘Pauperism,’’—not honest, 
industrious, acquisitive ‘‘Poverty,’’ which is striving to better its con- 
dition,—but squalid, stupid, drunken and decrepit ‘‘Pauperism,’’ pre- 
sents itself with its five awful faces, and prowls about our streets and 
alleys by day and night. It is not enough to remove one head alone; 
they must all be cut off. 

It is needless for me to dwell upon the foes of miinicipal well-being. 
You are already too familiar with them. Let me rather mention some 
of the agencies that may be employed for the advancement of civic 
prosperity. Effective agencies are within our reach which we, in our 
various localities, should introduce and support. 


In the first place, let us have good politics. It is a crying evil that 
has in many places been so discredited that a 
young man is often ashamed to say: 


the word ‘‘politics’’ 


“Il am going into politics.’’ It 
is a discredit to our Republican and Democratic institutions that this 
should beso. Every one of us ought to be ‘‘in politics;’’ every one of us 
ought to be a politician. Every one of us should take an interest in all 
that pertains to the welfare of the town, city, state and nation to 
which he belongs. We are negligent of our highest duty as civilized 
people if we fail todo so. I repeat it. Every one should use his best 
efforts for the improvement of the place in which his lot is cast. That 
is the first remedy for social evils. 


When we secure good government by the election of the proper 


law-makers and officials, the first thing that requires legislation is 
good sanitation. Sanitation involves the question of good water and 
good drainage. It is concerned with the construction of proper houses 
for the poor. It looks after the prevention of pestilence and contagion. 


Next comes the regulation of the drinking habit. In New York 


there is ‘‘a committee of fifty’? studying that problem. They do not 


often appear in the newspapers, and you may not have heard of their 
proceedings; but you will. It is a committee, the members of which 
come from the most varied walks and caliings of life. Some are law- 
makers, others are lawyers, and others, physicians. A number of 
merchants are en the committee, and there are some college professors 


and several clergymen. They meet two or three times a year to study 

the conditions which foster intemperance and 

how they are to be changed. 
¢ > 


this ‘‘liquor problem’ 


From their investigations, to be pub- 
lished from time to time, much assistance may be derived. 


Next in order comes the school problem. I am persuaded that 
throughout the United States the public school system of our cities 
requires an amount of attention which has never been accorded it. At 
present we are losing an immense amount of force by the arrange- 
ments of our courses of study. Too much time is spent in the study of 
non-essentials. Often books seem to be supplied through a ‘‘pull’’ 


somewhere, and it sometimes looks as if the school officials were in 
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league with publishers to the disadvantage of thousands upon thou- 
sands of children growing into citizenship. The betterment of our 
educational system is, in my opinion, a paramount duty. 

The next remedy that I name is the organization of charity, the 
intelligent ascertainment of the measures best adapted to remove the 
causes of suffering and to relieve the distressed--in other words, 
organized and associated charities. 

The time at my command does not allow me to amplify these five 
points, but I commend them to your consideration. Purify politics; 
secure sanitation; eradicate drunkenness; improve education; and 
organize your charities. With these five agencies, you may destroy 
the five-headed hydra, **Pauperism,”’ that now breeds misery, vice and 
crime. 

You were kind enough, Mr. Chairman, just now, to allude to the 
Johns Hopkins University. I will venture to say that if Tulane and 
all our sister universities were to-become the centres of active thought 
on these subjects, if the students would study these social problems, 
treat them in papers, books, magazines and newspapers; study them 
seriously, as they study the sciences and the ancient humanities, they 
would render a most important service to the country. It behooves us 
all to sink the minor things on which we differ in creeds and prefer- 
ences and to stand united in the humble recognition of ‘‘*the brotherhood 
of men and the fatherhood of God.”’ 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON:——The organization of our National Con- 
ference is in this way, that each section has a committee, with a 
chairman, and it is the duty of the chairman of the committee to wind 
up the discussion on the different topics that have been considered, 
and, as Iam ex-officio chairman, it will be my pleasing duty to very 
briefly wind up our discussions as we go along, but I hope you will not 
get tired, hearing me, before the end of the week comes. 

That we can bring forward such men, workers in the cause of 
charity in different cities, as have addressed you, is a great gain for 
us. Charity work runs almost inevitably into these great city problems. 
It cannot keep out of them, but to-day there is a wonderful change 
from the old fashioned notions of charity. Then, it used to be this 
way. Here are people suffering, how much shall we give them? That 
used to be the problem confronting us, but it has’nt been for a great 
many years. The problem now is, where we find a family that is 
dependent, as to how we can surround them with such influences that 
they will become independent, although what may answer in one case, 
will not in another, and each family is to be considered by itself, just 
as surely as each case needs to be considered by itself, and the charity 
organization or relief agent who goes at the work wholesale, giving so 
much coal or so many blankets, is exactly in line with the quack 
doctor who has but one course of treatment for all the diseases flesh is 
heir to. The only way we can solve these questions or really help the 
poor people, is by studying them individually; studying them with 
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great kindness, but do that with charity and love in our hearts, for all 
the machinery in the world without the charity that springs from love, 
is as a tinkling cymbal. 

Mr. HEYMANN here read several communications, and added: 
His Honor, the Mayor, requests me to say that you will be received 
with great pleasure in all the institutions of this city, either charitable 
or penal. You are also cordially invited to visit the Jewish Orphan’s 
Home on St. Charles Avenue, corner of Peters Avenue, as well as the 
Touro Infirmary on Prytania Street. 


Afternoon Session, Thursday, March 4th. 


CONVERSATIONAL MEETING ON CHILD SAVING AGENCIES. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON:—The subject of this afternoon meeting, is 
child helping, and we shall have only one formal paper, and, if you 
will excuse the Irishism, there is’nt going to be any formality. Mrs. 
Treat doesn’t do things in a formal way, and you will agree with me, 
when she is through, that she is not a formalist, but she is going to 
talk to us about the Kindergarten, because a great many of our people 
have not, perhaps a right conception of the objects sought to be 
attained, and that it is better to deal with children at their homes and 
not to take them away from there. I shall now call upon Mrs. Treat 
to address you on the subject of the Kindergarten, that being one of 
the most salient features of child saving. 


ADDRESS ON THE FREE KINDERGARTEN, 
By Mrs. L. W. TREAT OF GRAND RAPIDS, 
Mrs. TREAT: 


MICHIGAN. 
This morning I think we heard given the preventives 
of pauperism or vagrancy, by Mr. Paine, and he gave as the fourth 
and last, child saving. Now we, as Kindergarteners, andin that sense 
we mean all people who love children and wish to help them, consider 
that child saving should come first. We don’t put it last in the cate- 
gory, and, as several others this morning made different classifications, 
I think I shall make a different one and put child saving first. 
Ialways think, in speaking of this, of Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
She said in a paper, not very long ago, or in a talk, that the world 
made her think of a great bridge, and all the people were going over 
this bridge. She says: there are holes in the bridge and people are 
falling through all the time, and the great aim of the people seems 
to be to have life boats, rescue boats, and save these people, and the 
Government and the people were at an enormous expense to save 
these people, and they erected wonderful institutions costing a great 
deal of money, but wouldn’t it be better to mend the holes in the 
bridge? And that is one of the things necessary to do, if we are going 
to save the children, that we begin by mending the holes in the bridge. 
If we can get the children started right, certainly they will never be 
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paupers, they will never be vagrants and I don’t believe, at least as to 
the vast majority of them, that they will be, in any way, criminals. I 
believe if we can only mend these holes in the bridge and keep them 
from falling through, that then we have done the work. I was talking 
this morning with some one and said: ‘People say to us so often, 
we see no immediate results. If I saw anything coming from the 
Kindergarten or other special work, I would be satisfied, and it is so 
strange that, being reasonable people, we expect immediate results. 
We can’t possibly have them.”’ As I said this morning, we are working 
for coming generations, not for to-day. 

A beautiful woman from Chicago brought her child to my Kinder- 
garten, one summer, although it entailed a great sacrifice, as it was 
two miles from the neighboring town and they had to bring the child 
in a carriage in the morning. The mother or the nurse or the father, 
or some one, brought the child there in the morning and either left it 
there, coming back in the afternoon to bring it home, or stayed there 
with it. Some one said: ‘Do you think it worth while to do this?’ 
And the mother said: “Certainly, Ido; my conscience wouldn't rest easy 
if I didn’t do the best I could for my little Brucie.’’ And after awhile, 
dome one came to me and said: ‘My faith in Kindergartens is gone, 
because there’s little Brucie; his mother took so many pains with him, 
sent him to the Kindergarten, and,’’ says she: ‘‘he’s not such a very 
good boy.’ Isaid to her: ‘You are looking for immediate results. I 
am not looking to see Brucie a very good child, but I think his grand- 
children will be very good.’’ We can’t expect the present generation 
to be entirely made over. We can expect something, and we may 
reasonably expect that Brucie’s children will be better than he is. That 
is what we are working for, and if we are looking to-day, to see every 
child brought up under good influences and to see that child an abso- 
lutely perfect child, we will be greatly disappointed. We could not 
reasonably expect it. 

Some people may fall through the hole in this bridge, and it’s a 
great credit and honor to this charity organization that we are looking 
out for them. There must be some people, I suppose, as the world 
goes on and on, there must be some people who will be feeble-minded, 
some vagrants, some tramps and some people that it won’t be quite 
easy to reach; and we must take care of them. 

Now I find everywhere, people who think that the Kindergarten is 
merely a place to amuse little children. I remember, once a prominent 
lady saidtome: ‘The day will come when the word Kindergarten will 
mean something higher and better than that.’’ I think that time has 
come, but many there are who do not realize the full advantages of the 
Kindergarten. The Kindergarten proper, is not merely a place where 
children cultivate their little minds of personal qualities, or where 
they can be taught to overcome some fault of the body or mind. That 
can be done, but that is not the prime object. The Kindergarten, to 
use its founder's own expression and the common definition, is character 
building. A child is brought to us, and we give him, or at least he has 
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a great many different things; tools we call them; blocks, paper, sticks 
and hundreds of devices which we have, to keep these little fingers busy 
and to get the little eyes opened wide that they may see the beautiful 
things of God’s earth. There is something about these little tools, as 
we call them, that is of benefit to the little ones. They are not the 
Kindergarten, but they are the means by which we seek to train the 
characters of the children. In every school are school books, but the 
books are not the school itself. If we cannot get the mind of the child 
to go behind these mere tools, and if they cannot be applied in some 
practical way, they are of no use to us. We must train the children so 
that they will use these tools in the right way, for there are some tools 
that are sharp edged and some times dangerous. Some one said to me 
not long ago, while visiting our school and seeing some of the little 
ones with these pieces of paper: “it seems so foolish to me; what can 
they make with a little piece of paper?’’ I turned to her and said it 
was one of our methods of character building. I said we give one of 
these little ones a piece of paper and he takes and folds it, and if I ask 
him who he is folding it for, he will say, ‘‘I am doing it for my mama.”’ 
Now you see he is learning the idea of unselfishness. He is not doing 
it for himself, he is doing it for some one he loves, and what a beautiful 
thing it is to so train a child that he will find pleasure in doing some- 
thing, not for himself, but for others. 

Now we take these little children from all stations and conditions 
of life, and I will say here, what I have said many times before, that I 
think there are just two classes of people who need the Kindergarten, 
That is to say, while the other classes need them also, there are two 
extremes, the very poor, and I don’t like to use that word because I 
think there should be only one definition of the word poor, and that is, 
the poor in spirit, and the very rich, that need it most, for the children 
of these two classes are really brought up by about the same people. 
Now it seems incredible, doesn’t it, that the nurses of the very rich, 
are afterwards the mothers of the children who are often very poor, 
but it is so, and, in that way, they are brought up by about the same 
people. Now these two classes of children need help, perhaps, more 
than those of the comfortable middle classes. 

Now a mother, in this day of specialists, cannot have allthis. If 
I wanted my little son, for instance, to take drawing lessons, and even 
if I could draw very well indeed, still, I might not feel myself quite 
competent to teach my son, and I would call in a specialist. If I 
wanted my children to take music lessons and was able to give them 
myself, I wouldn’t expect to do so, but would callin a specialist. No 
matter what the needs of our children may be, we call in a specialist 
to train them on certain lines, because they can do it better than we 
can. And that is what the Kindergarten is for, because there, they 
have specially trained teachers. We don’t call them teachers, though, 
for I don’t quite like that word. I would use another word, giving Mr. 
Prebble’s detinition. Mr. Prebble says, any person who helps lift 


another person up, can be what he calls the spirit mother of that soul, 
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and it is this thought that we put into our work. We are the spirit 
mothers, not only of the mothers of the children, but of the children 
themselves. We feel that that is our work, and in all parts of the 
country nearly, wherever there is a kindergarten, you will find the 
kindergarten reaching out to the mothers, calling the mothers of the 
children to her and saying to them, let us work together for the sake of 
the little children, for in this you can help us and we can help you. 
And so we are trying to get the co-operation, not only of the home, 
but of the school, and if we can once get the mothers to work to save 
these little children, I think we are gaining ground, and, in the third 
generation—we don’t say now—but in the third generation there won't 
be the need for so many rescue missions. Every little child to-day, 
who is growing up in crime; every little soul to-day, born into poverty; 
all of them need the beautiful influences which are thrown around 
them in the Kindergarten, that they may be lifted up, out of and 
beyond the polluted atmosphere which surrounds them and taken away 
from the crimes which contaminate them. Last year, at our meeting 
at Grand Rapids, one of our most prominent members said that he was 
not sure but that, if his own children were placed in some of the dens 
of crime in Chicago, they would become criminals; he didn’t feel sure 
that their inheritence would save them. He said that the pressure 
brought to bear upon them would be so great, they could not help 
becoming criminals. ‘‘Now,”’ said he, ‘‘the work for us to do, is to get 
them away from their wretched environments.”’ 

You all know of the lamented Mrs, Cooper who spent so much of her 
life in San Francisco. Mrs. Cooper said that she had kept a record of 
nine thousand children in that city, from the time they entered the 
Kindergarten, eighteen years ago, some of whom, entering at the age of 
five of six years, are now grown, and that out of the entire nine thousand 
who attended the Kindergartens, only one had ever been ina police court. 
Not one of all*the rest, had ever been a criminal or ever been in a 
police court at all. When I heard this, I was curious to know who was 
the one out of the nine thousand, and I said to Mrs. Cooper, ‘‘Who in 
the world was the one?’’ and.she told me that it was a child with a 
feeble mind, and that that case shouldn’t count because the child was 
not responsible. She said that very many of these nine thousand 
children were from portions of San Francisco known as places where 
criminals were made; ‘‘and,’’ continued she, ‘‘if nine thousand of those 
children could be brought forward and saved, that, it seems to me, is 
proof positive that the same thing can be done in other countries and 
other cities.”’ 

You remember Mrs. D. who was with us last summer, saying, very 
impressively, that every State has a right to the best; that the men 
and women should be good men and women; that they should not fail 
in their duty to the State, for it is they who make the State. It is 
only the integrity and grandeur; the commercial integrity of its citi- 
zens that has made our country what it is‘to-day, and we claim that 
every State has a right to this from its citizens. Now, if the State 
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wishes this, it must train its citizens to be good. Every foreign born 
child in this country, and every child born here, ought to be con- 
sidered by the State as its ward, and every State should feel the grave 
responsibility resting upon it to see that every child should be afforded 
every opportunity to grow up and make the most of himself or herself. 
If he has a musical talent, it should be 


cultivated, and so with any 
other talent that he or she may possess. 


Now this can be better done, 
we claim, by beginning with the children when they are of a tender 
age than by waiting until they are grown up, because, after that, they 
become set in their ways and it is rather hard work to go back and 
make them over again. Now, we want the State to become interested 
in this great work, and if the people can once be made to see the value 
of the Kindergarten, they will want them, and if the people want them 
they will see that they are established. 


And no one who has not been 
engaged in this work and who hasn’t 


seen the practical results 
obtained, can ‘imagine what a great advantage it is to children who 
enter the public schools, that they should, when very young, have 
attended the Kindergarten. It fits them for the harder work and more 
difficult studies, and the training which they have thus received, is of 
incalculable benefit. I visited a public school the other day and asked 
the teacher if she could tell the difference between the children who 
had been to the Kindergarten and those who had not, or if there was 
any difference, and she told me that she sawa great difference. She 
said those that had been to the Kindergarten were brighter, they learned 
much more readily and seemed to take a perfect delight in trying to 
find out all about everything that was brought to their attention; 
“and,’’ she added, ‘they were so well behaved, too.’’ Not very long 
ago, in Chicago, a friend and myself took two little State street chil- 
dren out toGeneva Park, near the city. These children had always 
lived on State street, and one of them, little Mike, who was only three 
years old, was wonderfully versed in the laws of self-preservation. He 
could run along the street by the cable cars, and, it seemed to me, 
almost run under the wagons that go up and down that street. He 
was brought up there and didn’t know anything else but cars, wagons 
and wheels. We took him and his little sister, Myrtle, with us, and 
when we got out of town, she said: ‘‘Oh! Mike, see the trees, see the cows, 


and the sheep.’’ But Mike didn’t see anything of all this; he wanted 


to get back again to State street and see the wheels go round. 


That’s 
all he knew. 


We tried to get him to go and play, but he just sat down 
on the grass, said that was just as good a place as he wanted to be, and 
we couldn’t get him any further. Well, after a good deal of coaxing, I 
got him into supper, but the next morning it was just the same. It 
took us three or four days before we could get him to go around and 
walk over the fields, but in about a week we got him to notice the trees 


and flowers. We thought it was a great thing when he did this, and 


when we took him home at the end of two weeks, he was a different 
boy; his little eyes had been opened and the little world in which he 


had lived, was made larger. Now, if he had been sent to school before 
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this visit to the country he wouldn’t have known what was written or 
drawn on the blackboard; he wouldn’t have known anything except 
to play on State street among the cars and the wagons, and how to 
get out from under them, and what kind of a man do you think he 
would have grown up to be? Ah! you have got to teach them these 
things; you have got to take them away from the old surroundings and 
old scenes, to teach them something new so that their perceptions are 
quickened, and then, perhaps, they are ready to go to school. And 
how many of those who have never given this great subject a thought; 
have never interested themselves in this great work of caring for the 
children; of teaching their little minds how to think and their little 
eyes how to see the bright things of life, know how hard we have to 
work in order to accomplish this, and how many weary, weary hours 
of patient toil and teaching it requires. (Applause). 

You know the old version was three R’s, reading, ’riting and ’rith- 
metic, but to the alphabet of to-day another R has been added, which 
stands for Righteousness, and in this work we must never forget the 
fourth R. But the Kindergarten has given a new name to the educa- 
tion which it seeks to impart, and uses, instead of the three R’s three 
H’s, the heart, the head and the hand. A short time ago, I visited a 
penitentiary on the Pacific coast, I have forgotten the name, and they 
told me there were only three persons in the institution who could not 
read or write, so you see that education does not stop the people from 
becoming criminals, In that same penitentiary that I speak of, there 
was a large per centage of these people who had excellent educations; 
who had studied various professions. There were several engineers, 
book keepers, school teachers, quite a number of bankers, and one 
clergyman. In fact there were very few ignorant people there, they 
told me. Now, these people had the head and hand education, but it 
didn’t save them, and it will not unless there is the heart education 
also. Cultivate the character; make that all right and then the other 
will follow. No matter how much skilll have. Suppose I was the most 
skillful person in the world with my hands, and suppose I had received 
the highest education; if that knowledge was directed in a criminal 
channel I would be a dangerous’ person, for the more intelligent 
a person is, the more dangerous criminal he is, if he is bad. The 
three-fold education of to-day is that of the head, the hand and the 
heart, and those are the three we try to combine in our work for 
the children. Give me a child until he is seven years old, and I will 
guarantee what he will be during the, rest of his life. If a boy is 
started in the right direction when he is of an age at which his char- 
acter can be formed, and if he is surrounded by the right kind of 
influences, you will know pretty well what he will be at sixty. When 
a person starts to put up a great building, like the Auditorium in 
Chicago, or this beautiful house in which we are, they dig way down 
deep in the ground in order that they may have a solid foundation 
upon which to rest the structure, and so it is with children. If the 


right kind of seed is sown in their little hearts it will take root and 
bear rich fruit. (Applause). 
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DISCUSSION ON FREE KINDERGARTENS. 

GEN. BRINKERHOFF:—It was my privilege for many years to know 
Mrs. Cooper, and Peter Crowley, Chief of Police of San Francisco, who 
is my friend, told me that the Barbary Coast, as it is called, where Mrs. 
Cooper started, was the worst place on earth. He said the ‘Five Points”’ 
of New York were nowhere, compared with the Barbary Coast. Well, 
Mrs. Cooper started by getting together the little tots down there, and 
through them she reached the mothers, and it wasn’t long before she 
reached the fathers, and after thirteen years, said he, ‘‘I have the rec- 
ords of the arrests of children, and out of 9,000 juveniles arrested by 
the police, only one was a graduate of Mrs. Cooper's Kindergartens. 

I would like to give some reason why I think Mrs. Cooper’s sys- 
tem is superior to others, and the principal one is because it is based 
upon the education of the heart. I have been a prison man for twenty 
years; have been in prisons here and in EKurope, and while we have 
been trying every scheme for reducing crime, and while we are doing 
good, yet we have started at the wrong end. If we are to check crime, 
we have got to commence with the Kindergarten. If we could have 
that system all over this country, there would, in the next generation, 
be no need for the jails we have to-day. If I was a rich man and had 
money to devote to benevolent work, I would put seventy-five per cent. 
of it in Kindergartens. (Applause). 


Mr. HEYMANN:—Mr. President, after what my friend, Gen, Brin- 
kerhoff, has said on the subject of Kindergartens lessening crime, I 
think that the plan of having free Kindergartens in the slums of the city, 
should be considered by some of our rich friends, and perhaps the results 
wouid be equal to those obtained by Mrs. Cooper in San Francisco. 
This is a subject that has never received the attention it deserves, and 
as it is of so much importance, I trust we may be able to prevail upon 
Mrs. Treat to favor us with another lecture. 


Hon. J. E. HeG:—In my State, Wisconsin, the Kindergarten is a 
part of the public school system. Any city or village can adopt the 
free Kindergarten system by a vote of the people at the annual school 
meeting of the district. It seems to me that that solves the problem 
of free Kindergartens, because then they become a part of the public 
school system. 


Mrs. SEAMAN:—In that connection I would say that the law pro- 
hibits children under six years of age from attending the public schools 
in this city, but that the charity or free Kindergarten schools reach 
children of an age at which they could not possibly receive its benefits 
through the public schools. 


Mrs. TREAT:—In several of the States the law has been changed 
so as to admit children, if there are Kindergartens. 


Mr. HEYMANN:—We need the same thing here. Our whole system 
of education needs to be remodeled. I graduated my children at the 
Kindergarten, sent them to the public schools and those children come 
home, after six hours of schooling, with lessons to write at night, and 
its just as bad as cruelty to animals. (Applause), A child seven or 
eight years of age is a baby, and yet they have to conform to the same 
rules in the public schools, as do those who attend Universities. 
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Thursday, March gth, 8 P. M. 


SUBJECT PRISON REFORM. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON—The topic fer discussion this evening, is 
Prison Reform, and it is a very wide topic; how wide, you can best 
infer when L remind you that the National Prison Association, which 
has been in existence for twenty years, and which holds annual 
sessions, devotes at these meetings, a whole week, to the consideration 
of the question to which we are only able to give this single night 
session, 

The first speaker of the evening, is Gen. Roeliff Brinkerhoff, of 
Ohio. Gen. Brinkerhoff is President of the National Prison Asso- 
ciation of the United States, and we are very glad indeed, to have him 
with us, He is also Chairman of the Ohio Board of State Charities, 
and has been working in the interest of prison reform almost all of 
his life. 

Gen. BRINKERHOFF:—As the Chairman has said to you, the por 
tion of time that the National Conference of Charities and Corrections 
allows to the prison question is always very limited and is given 
mainly to what is known as the Juvenile Reformatory section. 

A year ago last summer, when I visited all Western Europe, 
looking at its institutions, I was proud to be able to say that in the 
matter of juvenile reformation, America was far in advance of Europe. 
It isa great work. But the prison question proper is one that is not 
treated of largely by this Conference. That, as Mr. Johnson said, is 
the business of the National Prison Association, which meets this 
year, in the month of October, at Austin, Texas, and at that meeting 
we hope Louisiana will be largely represented. 

I knew it wouldn't do for me to attempt to fully discuss the prison 
question here as that would take up too much time, and so, to be sure 
that I should keep within the time limit, and its the only way in which 
I can do it, I have written down what I shall say. ‘Iam going to talk 
to you about prison reform in Louisiana, and when I get through, may 
say a little just to furnish a topic for some of these other gentlemen to 
talk upon, 

Perhaps there may not be many people in Louisiana who know the 
fact, but it is a fact, Mr. Chairmain, that about everything that has 
been developed in the last seventy-five years in the line of prison 
reform, in the suggestion of ideas for prison reform, came out of Loui- 
siana, (Applause), And before I get through, you will know why. 
The average American jail to-day is what Mr. Livingston talked of as 
far back as the time when this code was written, and I want to say 
that it is not worse than the one which | saw here yesterday. Think 
of it! That this night whilst we are here in this hall, there are in this 
jail in the City of New Orleans, 314 prisoners—at least there was that 
number yesterday—and there are about eighty cells for the 314. 
Think of it! Fellow-men packed, as they are, like sardines in a box, 
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in one of those little cells. And during the day, all day long, these 


men are let out-into closed corridors surrounded by high walls 
derers, burglars, thieves, boys, innocent 


mut 
men, and witnesses, all 
crowded together, indiscriminately! 

I want to say to you that there is no fouler place on earth than the 
average county jail, but we are improving them, and I hope my friend, 
Mr. Hart, will say something when I get through, about what they 
have done in Minnesota. We have done something in Ohio, 

Now I am not saying anything against the people who have this 
jail under their charge in New Orleans, for they seem to be doing the 
very best they can, and I have no doubt they are, but the system ought 
to be revolutionized, 


PRISON REFORM IN LOUISIANA. 
By GEN. R. BRINKERHOFF, 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL PRISON ASSOCIATION, 

Two years ago when I came into the City of London, on my way 
to the International Prison Congress in Paris, there was one place, 
with a memorial, that I desired above all others to visit. It was not 
the Tower of London with its memories and memorials of histori 
events; it was not Westminster Abbey with its countless statuary and 
costly monuments, in honor of soldiers and statesmen, and poets who 
had passed away; it was not the British Museum with its literary 
treasures, or its vast collection of antiquities; on the contrary, what I 
wanted to see most of all was the statue of John Howard in the Cathe 
dral of St. Paul. 

Since the days of the great apostle to the Gentiles, all through the 
weary centuries down to the present, there has been no other man who 
has surpassed John Howard in enthusiasm for the betterment of man 
kind, or who has endured privation and sufferings for the good of 
others with an abandon more complete. 

I was not disappointed, as I feared I might be, for the statue of 
Howard was not unworthy of him, and the closing sentence of 
inscription was all that could be desired 


its 


“He walked in an open, but unfrequented way to immortality!”’ 

Edward Livingston—-As 1 came into London, so I came into New 
Orleans, for my mind was saturated With the memories of a man, 
whose history I reviewed on my way down the river, and who as an 
honored citizen of New Orleans wrote his name among the immortals. 

It was not asa statesman that he soimpressed me, although as such 
he has had but few equals in our country’s history. It was not as a 
soldier, although, as the Aide and Military Secretary of General Jack 
son at the battle of New Orleans, there was no man who rendered more 
essential service to his chief; on the contrary it was as the author of 
a penal code for Louisiana, and as a philosopher in the requirements 
of penal discipline that Edward Livingston ranks as the foremost 
penologist in American history, and lam not sure that he has any 
equal in the world’s history. 
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Do Lexaggerate? For nearly twenty years I have been officially 
connected with the administration of prisons, and for the past thirteen 
years I have been present at the annual sessions of the National 
Prison Association and have heard the prison question discussed in all 
its phases by our most eminent penologists, and I can say with all sin- 
cerity that there is not a step forward, of any great importance, which 
was not anticipated, and presented, by Edward Livingston in this lit- 
tle book of seventy-eight pages, which I hold in my hand, which was 
written and printed before I was born, as an introduction to his code 
of prison discipline. 

Edward Livingston came to New Orleans in 1804, soon after the 
acquisition of the territory of Louisiana. He had been a leading 
lawyer in New York City, and naturally, he took high rank in his pro- 
fession in New Orleans. Soon after his arrival he was commissioned 
by the legislature to prepare a new code of civil procedure which was 
promptly completed, and was adopted April 10, 1805, 

Fifteen years later, Mr. Livingston was elected by joint ballot of 
the General Assembly of Louisiana to revise the entire system of 
criminal law of the state. ‘To this work he gave wide research and 
profound study for six years, and the result was the ‘‘Code of Reform 
and Prison Discipline,’’ 1 am now considering. It was not adopted, 
possibly because as a senator in congress, he was absent from the 
state, and could not give it personal attention. However, his work 
remains as a beacon light for his successors in penological science. 
The truth is he was not only abreast of our own time, but was also 
so far’in advance, that I fear it will take us many years to catch up 
with him. 

We boast of our Elmira System, and with reason, for it is the far- 
thest advance yet made for dealing with felons in prison, and yet in 
its most essential features it was embodied by Livingston, in his code 
of Prison Discipline, as a school of reform, 

In this school of reform every inmate has to be taught some 
mechanic art, and either persuaded or forced to ply it industriously, 
with only certain intermissions, appropriated to instruction, to meals, 
to relaxation, and to rest, and not to be discharged until a certain pro- 
ficiency in elementary education has been attained and a trade had 
been procured, 

As Livingston puts its: ‘Education and intellectual improvement 
as well as physical enjoyments, are held out as inducements for the 
exercise of industry, skill and good conduct; these are rewarded by the 
use of books combining entertainment with the instruction; the instru- 
ments and other means of exercising the mind in science or the hand 
in the delicate operations of the fine arts for developing talent or 
improving skill. 

“Convicts are men. The most depraved and degraded are men; 
their minds are moved by the same springs that give activity to those 
of others; they avoid pain with the same care, and pursue pleasure 
with the same avidity, that actuate their fellow mortals. It is the 
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false directions only, of these great motives, that produces the 


criminal actions which they prompt. To turn them into a course that 
will promote the true happiness of the individual by making him cease 
to injure that of society, should be the great object of penal juris- 
prudence.”’ 

Again the members of the National Prison Association are abso- 
lutely unanimous in demanding the entire separation of prisoners in 
county jails, so as to prevent that contamination of association, which, 
with rare exceptions, make our American jails compulsory schools of 
crime, and yet all this was made a part of the Livingston code. 
menting upon this requirement Livingston 


Com- 
says: ‘‘What greater 
punishment could be devised for a man of education and morals, used 
to the refinements of good society, than to shut him up night and day, 
for weeks and months, in a room crowded with the vilest of the vile, 
with men stained with every crime; or to a woman, not sunk herself in 
vice, to be associated with the most abandoned of her sex? Yet 


such 
is the humanity, the justice, of our boasted jurispruduce. 


We beyin 
by inflicting this moral punishment on one presumed, by the first prin- 
ciple of our law, to be innocent; we add to it the physical evil of close 
confinement without any of the conveniences of life, for an unlimited 
period; and when perhaps his morals are corrupted by the society 
which the justice of his country has forced him to keep, and his health 
is destroyed by the rigor of his imprisonment, his innocence is dis- 
closed, and he is restored to society, either to prey upon it by his 
crimes, or burthen it by his poverty. What greater moral or physical 
evil, it may be asked, would have been inflicted on the guilty than this 
which the innocent is made to suffer?” 

In view of these facts the code of Livingston abolished the name 
County Jail, and put ‘‘House of Detention” in its place and provided 
that persons not charged with crime, as for example, witnesses and 
insane persons should be kept by themselves, and that persons charged 
with crime should be kept in separate cells, so that no prisoner should 
know, or come into association with, any other prisoner. 

Discharged Prisoners—Again in the care of discharged prisoners, 
which is considered indispensible in European countries, and in which 
America has only made beginnings, it is fully provided for in the 
Livingston code by establishing a Home of Refuge and Industry, for 
every discharged prisoner who has no other place to go to. Livingston 
says: ‘It will be in vain, that you have given him the skill necessary 
for his support, if no one will afford him an opportunity of using it, or 
that you have made him an honest man, if all the world avoids him as 
a villain; his relapse is certain, unavoidable, and his depravity will be 
the greater from the experience that reformation has been productive 
only of distrust, want and misery.’’ ‘‘Seven evil spirits will take pos- 
session of the mind that has been ‘swept and garnished’ by your dis- 
cipline, and ‘the last state of that man shall be worse than the first.’ ’’ 

‘The House of Refuge is rendered the more necessary because a 
man of prudence will no more receive or employ a convict discharged 
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from one of our present penitentiaries, than he would shut up with his 
flock a wild beast escaped from its keepers; but the reformatory plan, 
once fairly in operation, its principles studied, developed, steadily 
adhered to, improved by the light of experience, and its beneficial 
effects upon morals perceived, the man who has undergone its puri- 
fying operation will, in time, no longer be regarded with fear or con- 
tempt; and society, by confiding in his reformation will permit him to 
be honest; the House of Refuge will then become less necessary, and 
its expense of course diminished.”’ 

This theory of Livingston has been fulfilled at the Elmira Reforma- 
tory, where, as a rule there are more places awaiting its graduates than 
there are prisoners to fill them, and for twenty years over eighty per 
cent. have been saved. 

Corporal Punishments,-So in regard to corporal punishments Liv- 
ingston insisted that they were worse than useless, and that better dis- 
cipline could be maintained without them, which has been fully demon- 
strated in our most enlightened penitentiaries by their total abolition. 

The reason for this, as Livingston puts it, ‘‘Is found in that insur- 
gent spirit with which man is endowed by his beneficient Creator, to 
answer the best ends of his nature. The same feeling that elevated, 
refined, and applied to the noblest purpose, animates the patriot to 
resist civil tyranny, and the martyr to defy the flames; when it is per- 
verted and made the incentive to vice and crime, goads on the convict 
to arraign the justice of his sentence, to rebel against those who exe- 
cute it, and to counteract its effects with an obstinacy in exact propor- 
tion to the severity of the punishment. If the grossest follies and 
absurdest fancies of enthusiasm, as well as the clear truths and pure 
principles of religion are extended and confirmed by severe punish- 
ment and persecution, what more evident proof can we require, that 
this character of the human mind braces itself with an equal energy 
against bodily suffering, whether inflicted for the correction of error or 
the suppression of truth?" 

Prevention.—1 greatly regret that time will not permit a further 
presentation of the theories of this philosophic thinker, for in many 
other directions the Livingston code was the prophet and teacher of 
progress in the years that followed its promulgation; and therefore I 
close with a single reference to his ideas of prevention, which were 
also a part of his wonderful code. 

Of this he said: ‘To be perfect in its object, such a system 
should begin by prescribing a plan of public education, not confined to 
the elements of literature, but extended particularly to the duties of a 
citizen towards the State, and of men towards each other in every 
relation of life, and to those principles of religion which are equally 
acknowledged by all sects. 

A prejudice has been entertained against religious instruction in 
public institutions, from a fear of their being made the engines of 
proselytism to sectarian doctrines, a fear well founded in countries 
where there is a dominant sect, but utterly groundless here, when the 
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only establishment is that of perfect equality, and where there would 
be no practical difficulty in leaving to the parents and pastors of every 
pupil the care of instructing him in the particular dogmas of his 
church; at the same time that the principles, in which all concurred, 
might be inculcated in the public school, not only as duties of morality 
but of religion. 

It is astonishing how little use has been made of this powerful, I 
might say, when properly used, this omnipotent engine, in promoting 
the temporal concerns of the society, as well as the most important 
welfare of the individuals who compose it." 

The Reputation of the Code.—The publication of the Livingston 
Code gave a world wide celebrity to its author, for it was republished 
in all the languages of Europe. 

In England the Westminister Review closed an article upon the 
London edition with the following paragraph: 

“We cannot close this notice of his labors without joining ou 
feeble voice to that of the legislative assembly for which he is pre- 
paring this code, and earnestly soliciting Mr. Livingston to prosecute 
his work in the spirit of this report. In England, the eyes of its most 
enlightened philosophers, of its best statesman, and of its most devoted 
philanthropists will be fixed upon him; and in his own country his 
name will be in everlasting remembrance, venerated and loved. He 
is one of those extraordinary individuals whom nature has gifted with 
the power, and whom circumstances have afforded the opportunity, of 
shedding true glory and conferring lasting happiness on his country, 
and of identifying his own name with the freest and most noble, and 
most perfect institutions. 

Victor Hugo wrote to him: ‘You will be remembered among the 
men of this age who have deserved most and best of mankind.,’’ 

Vilemain declared that the proposed system of penal law was ‘‘a 
work without example from the hand of any one man.” 

Jeremy Benthem proposed that a measure should be introduced in 
Parliament to print the whole work for the use of the English nation. 

The Emperor of Russia and the King of Sweden sent him auto 
graph letters in commendation of his work. 

The King of the Netherlands sent him a gold medal, with a eulo 
gistic inscription. 

The government of Guatemala translated one of his codes, that of 
reform and prison discipline, and adopted it word for word, and in 
addition gave to a new city and district forming a part of its territory, 
the name of Livingston. 

What a pity it was that Louisiana failed to adopt this code in its 
entirety. It would have made this State more famous than Sparta 
under the Code of Lycurgus. 

However, it is not too late to adopt it now, and it can do so without 
any fear of an untried experiment for the principles are in operation, 
more or less, in all enlightened nations, and it would be a monumen 
far more worthy than marble or granite. 
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The Livingston Code, whilst it has been an inspiration to some 
extent in the penal legislation of all American States, received its 
fullest recognition in Europe. In Belgium they have the Livingston 
system in its entirety. At least so far as dealing with men in prison 
is concerned, and so also to greater or less extent in Holland, Germany 
and France. 

In the British Islands the ideas of Livingston are everywhere 
visible, and Great Britain is the only country in the world where 
crime is steadily decreasing. 

Of course there are local conditions in every country, or state, that 
would modify the application of the Livingston system, but its basic 
principles are the guiding star of progress in all lands; and in the 
philosophy of penal discipline Edward Livingston will always rank as 
one of its greatest expounders. 


HOW POOR-HOUSES AND JAILS OF THE SOUTH-WEST 
MIGHT BE IMPROVED. 
By Miss Junia S. Turwiter, oF LivinGsSToON, ALABAMA. 


I suppose it is the design of these meetings that each of us should 
bring here to the common store some actual facts derived from per- 
sonal observation, however limited; and if he has a thought, although 
crude, as to how the conditions which these facts indicate can be 
improved, that it is his duty to bring this thought also to this moral 
mint to be weighed, assayed and smelted, so that if it contains per- 
chance even a few grains of gold they may be extracted, coined, stamped 
and put into circulation for common use. If the thought vanishes in 
smoke in this crucible of large experience and practical knowledge, the 
thinker at least has learned something. 

Of poor-houses, though much might be said, I have here little to 
say. The one great change for their betterment which might be made 
isin their name, Let the poor-house be called the County Hospital. 
This name would at once give to those who maintain this institution a 
different attitude of mind towards it, a more correct view of its func- 
tions in the community, the manner in which it should be conducted. 
Perhaps, we should not then find in a county paper such an item as 
met my eyes this week, namely that the paupers of a certain county 
having been offered to let to the lowest bidder had been finally leased 
for the year at three dollars and thirty-five cents per month! 

The inmates of a county poor-house are almost without exception, 
proper subjects for a hospital, either through disease, old age, idiocy 
or insanity. The poor-house is therefore the county hospital, in fact, 
and should be so in name. It should therefore be supplied with all 
necessary medical and surgical appliances of a simple and inexpensive 
character, and with all the comforts which sickness and old age require. 
Chief among these requisites is a trained nurse. No poor-house in the 
state should fail to have one of these in charge of its sick wards. If 
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it is said that I am proposing far more than the ordinary county is 
able to afford, I reply that this supposed inability arises from the 
long continued habit of thinking that it is meritorious in the county 
to spend as little as possible on her paupers. The Commissioners who 
lately let out their paupers for $3.35 per month doubtless felt that they 
had performed an act‘of great public virtue in making so economical 
an arrangement for the county and expect re-election on the strength 
of it. They could hardly have calculated how many comforts this 
sum could buy to tempt the appetite of failing age after the clothing 
of the paupers and the necessary profit of the lessee had been deducted 
from it! If the County Hospital could once assume its proper posi- 
tion as an important county institution, by which the prosperity and 
generosity of the county would be gauged, adjacent counties would 
vie with one another in erecting beautiful and comfortable hospitals 
and in supporting them in a manner consistent with all the claims of 
humanity; and no thoughtful citizen need again blush for his county’s 
parsimony, When the citizens shall feel the same pride in a hand- 
some County Hospital as in a handsome Courthouse, much will have 
been gained. It is clearly absurd to say that a county containing 
thirty or forty thousand people cannot afford to maintain a neat 
and comfortable home for a dozen or two poor waifs and wrecks 
of humanity during their short time of waiting for a less grudging 
haven of rest. The duty has not yet been clearly seen; that is the true 
reason of the failure. 


“For evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as by want of heart.”’ 


The county jails of which I know something by actual observation 
are those of my own state. For years I spent a part of every Sunday 
in one of these. I suppose they are fair samples of those of the other 
Southern States. Until a few years ago there was no way of warming 
most of these places and only five or six of them were supplied with 
water except that brought in buckets at the pleasure of a careless and 
indifferent jailer. 

An earnest appeal to the legislature caused the passage of a law to 
warm all jails and supply them with water by pipes; and also provided 
for frequent and unannounced inspection by the County Clerk and Pro- 
bate Judge, instead of leaving this to be done twice a year by the grand 
jury after careful preparation by the jailer. 

These were steps in advance, but much remains undone and the 
condition of the inmates of our county jails and I suppose of these of 
most of the South-western States is now much worse than that of the 
convicts in the mines. In fact the great mortality at the mines is due 
in a large measure to the condition of the county jails. Almost every 
man who goes to the mines has spent some weeks, and perhaps months, 
some times several years in jail. Even if the jails were kept in proper 
condition, the close confinement for such a length of time of a working 
man accustomed to labor in the open air, would render his muscles 
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flaccid and disturb all the functions of life. The fact that during his 
confinement he is fed on course, heavy food, adds to the evils of his 
conditions. 

The physicians who take in charge prisoners at mining camps 
attest that the great mortality of the latter is due in large part to the 
condition in which the men arrive from the county jails The average 
death rate of unconfined men of convict age—that is of men between 
eighteen and fifty years of age is fifteen or twenty to the thousand. 
In one of the two most carefully inspected mining prisons in the State 
it is eighty seven to the thousand, in another one hundred and seven 
to the thousand. 

Now even the abolishment of the lease system would not reach this 
evil, since the men would have to go somewhere from the county jails, 
and carry with them to any point their weakened frames and shattered 
health. What can be done to stop this wholesale murder—not of ‘the 
innocents” it is true—but none the less of human beings whose blood 
cries to heaven against us? 

Many of these deaths can be prevented by reorganizing the county 
jails. 

1. A State Inspector of Jails, should be appointed, a man who has 
no local ties in the county, and who is an expert in questions of sanita- 
tion, ventilation, sewerage, etc. The inmates of every county jail—all 
unconvicted men—should be allowed daily excercise in the openair. The 
cost of inclosing with every jail a yard for this purpose and employing 
a guard to keep watch over the men during two hours of daily exercise, 
would be small compared to the great loss to the State by the death and 
illness of so many laboring men. 

Think of the horror of remaining for months—sometimes for 
years—in a compartment five feet by six of an iron cage enclosed in a 
brick building; the iron lattice of the cell admitting the most loathsome 
sights, sounds and odors. One of us could not bear it for a few hours. 

2. After providing expert inspectors, air and exercise, the next care 
should be to furnish employment for these men. Nothing can be more 
cruel than to keep able-bodied men day after day in enforced idleness. 
It is true that our greatest State is now treating in this manner all of 
her convicts; but this is so manifestly wrong that even the demagogues 
who passed the law requiring this will no doubt soon repeal it. 

However the men of whom I am speaking are not convicts, and 
ought not to be debarred the blessed privilege of labor. The men in 
the county-jails except those detained for unbailable offenses, are the 
poorest of the poor; all that have any means have been bailed out by 
their friends. If the man has a family, life is a hard struggle for them 
even when the chief bread-winner is with them; when he is away there 
is often great destitution and suffering. Part of the money earned by 
the labor of the inmates should therefore be applied to the use of their 
families and part to decrease the cost to the State of their maintenance. 
This has grown to be a very heavy burden to the State; thirty cents per 
day being paid to the sheriff for the board of each inmate. 
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Lest the mode of life of a jail-bird may seem too luxurious contrasted 
with that of the country paupers, we must mention that the largest 
part of the salaries of the jailers comes out of this daily appropriation, 
and that only a fraction of the sums is used for the purchase of food 
for the inmates. 

Their employment could not be made compulsory as the men are 
not convicts,—only what French Law calls “detenus,’’ but I am sure 
that most of them would gladly avail themselves of suchan opportnnity 
of relieving the terrible monotony of their lives at the same time 
earning a small sum to assist their families, or to support themselves 
when they come out of jail until they can get work again. 

I once tried the experiment of furnishing employment to the 
inmates of a county-jail. It was very difficult to find any kind of work 
which could be done without iron tools, which they would not be allowed 
touse. After much search for a suitable industry I had corn-shucks 
and white-oak withes prepared outside of the jail. There was fortun- 
ately an old man among the inmates who understood the simple art of 
making door-mats and horse-collars of these materials; he quickly 
taught the others and quite a number were made in the jail and sold in 
one of the stores in the town. The money received was given to the 
inmates to be used for their families. Difficulties arose and the work 
was discontinued; but it had gone on long enough to show that with 
official encouragement it might be made quite successful. 

Another industry which could be easily introduced into the county- 
jailis the making of brooms. The machinery is very inexpensive. A 
small broom machine can be bought for eighteen dollars. The work is 
easily performed even by an unskilled laborer. In a Home for Released 
Prisoners with which I am acquainted, the men who come straight from 
prison and know nothing of this work, are able in a few days to earn 
their board and continue to earn it until places are obtained for them. 

Now will you say that Iam planning jail for Utopia and not for 
the great South-west, if I add two more provisions which should be 
made in order that our South-western States may take their rightful 
place among the great Christian Commonwealths of the world. 

There are other portions of the prisoner’s nature which need occu 
pation as much as his body, he is not a beast; he hasa mind and soul. 
When the mischievous, restless boy, the trial of the family is at last 
confined to the house with a sprained ankle ora broken leg, the anxious 
mother sees that her time has come at last and seizes the opportunity 
to read to him or put into his hands the healthful book with its stories 
of brave, good men and their stirring deeds. Many a boy’s life has had 
its turning point at such atime. A broken leg changed Ignatius Loyola 
from a roystering soldier into a consecrated saint. Now when the 
state, the great mother of us all, has her bad boys shut up for months 
together, she too should show her wisdom and care by utilizing their 
enforced quiet to teach them many a wholesome and elevating lesson. 

In the absence of all other subjects of interest, most of the men 
will receive with eagerness both mental and moralinstruction. Whether 
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they will use the latter in their daily lives after coming out of confine- 
ment is another question; but perhaps they will put into practice as 
much of it as the average congregation practices of the weekly sermon. 
I once had the opportunity of trying an experiment of this kind also in 
a county-jail where the jailer was in full sympathy with all efforts to 
help the inmates. The results confirmed me in my belief that this plan 
should be pursued in every jail. 

This was fortunately not one of the brick and iron ‘‘model jails.”’ 
The men were confined in four large rooms, two on either side of a 
broad passage-way. Visitors stood in this passage-way and conversed 
with the inmates of each room through a grating in the upper part of 
the door. We organized a Sunday School of four classes, one in each 
room, My class contained several white men, all awaiting trial for 
murder, and all, I think, guilty. They were repulsive in manner and 
appearance, rough, dirty and coarse. They seemed to regard our 
visit at first only with stupid, sneering amusement. No one up to that 
time had ever visited this jailexcept the officials; and our visit therefore 
was something very unusual; and the sight of the ladies coming as 
visitors to the den where they crouched,—for there was no seats, no 
table, only mattresses spread on the floor, excited their contemptuous 
surprise and amusement. 

I determined to try whether the cultured will of the superior being 
could not master and control that of the inferior. I spoke to them in 
a tone of authority, but without familiarity, just as I would have done 
to a class of dull, ill-bred school boys. 

I said, “I am going to teach you men to read and write, I will give 
you the books and assign you six lessons, one for each day in the week 
and Lexpect you to have them all prepared when I come on Sunday.” 
I put a little clock in their room and told them how much time I expected 
them to give each day to their spelling, how much to reading and 
writing. In two or three Sundays I had a class whose behavior would 
have done credit to any school. The work which I assigned was always 
carefully performed; only one man refused to try. He was fifty years 
old and his eyes were not very good or he made thisexcuse. His brother 
nrore than forty, and utterly illiterate, learned to read and write so 
rapidly that, having begun at Christmas, by the end of March he could 
entertain himself by reading simple books and could also write a 
readable letter to his wife. Each man wrote a journal at the close of 
every day, recording his days work by hours; this was also read and 
corrected by the teacher on Sunday. The whole expression and manner 
of the men changed. They took great pains to make themselves clean 
before our visit. Their rough hands were always red with scrubbing 
and fairly shone with soap; yet I used to notice how anxiously each 
man glanced at his hand before handling his journal or book through 
the bars, as if to make quite sure that it was fit to come so near to 
a lady's hand. 

One of these men was sent to the mines for twenty years, which 
proved to be for life, for the poor fellow was crushed to death a few 
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years later by a mass of slate falling from the roof of the mine. Until 
his death he corresponded constantly with his wife and children. I 
remember seeing’ one letter at the close of which he had laboriously 
copied the old song, ‘‘Remember me love in your prayers."’ I was 
told by the officials at the mining prison that his behavior as a convict 
was perfect, that he neither received or needed a word of reproof during 
the year before his accidental death. 

This experiment convinced me that the most ignorant and degra- 
ded inmates of our county-jails, even those of mature age, can be 
reached and influenced morally and mentally during the time of their 
continement if systematic efforts are put forth in these directions. 

The jailer lived with his family in rooms in the lower story of this 
jail. He told me that he had heretofore been very much annoyed by 
the profanity, obscenity and wrangling which had come to the ears of 
his family from the open windows in spite of all his rules and punish- 
ments. After we organized the school and gave the men daily tasks, 
he said the change was astonishing; the men worked eagerly and 
quietly almost the whole day, and he was no longer troubled with their 
bad language and insubordination. 

Now these men were not the best specimens of the inmates of our 
county-jails. Many are incarcerated for the most trival offenses, in 
fact, sometimes merely to obtain fees for petty officials. If men of 
mature age thoroughly degraded and utterly illiterate could be in- 
fluenced to such a degree by weekly visits and lessons during a few 
months, what might not be done for young offenders by daily instruc- 
tion. Would that I had the means and the permission to try this 
experiment in every jail in my State. 


DISCUSSION ON PRISON REFORM. 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON:—The subject of prison reform and jails is 
now open for discussion, and the first speaker will be Mr. L. A.Whatley, 
Superintendent of State Prisons of Texas. 


Mr. WHATLEY:—I shall not undertake to discuss prison reform, 
leaving that for those of much greater experience than I have. 

Five years ago, I was appointed by the then Governor of our state, 
Governor Hogg, as General Superintendent. We have twe prisons in 
our state with an aggregate of about 4,500 prisoners; we have about 
that number confined in these two prisons. I make reference to this 
for the reason that Gen. Brinkerhoff has alluded to the lease system. 
That system was inaugurated in Texas soon after the war, and 
embraced all classes of prisoners. This continued until 1883, when the 
state resumed control; that is, to the extent of controlling and directing 
the penitentiary proper. We were forced, from necessity, to continue 
the lease system to a considerable extent, that is, so far as the working 
of what are known as short term convicts, upon farms and railroads; 
but since my connection with the penitentiary, I have advocated the 
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purchase of land, with a view of working these short term convicts on 
state account, 

Doubtless, I am talking to many people here who understand the 
class of prisoners that we have in the South, which is so different from 
those found in the North, and regarding the best method of handling 
them, all sorts of propositions and all kinds of ideas are advanced. 
Our Legislature is now in session, and there are bills before that body 
proposing to work the convicts on the public roads and on lands to be 
leased for that purpose. My experience teaches me that the state 
should have absolute control of its convicts, and that, no matter how 
they are worked, the state should never surrender its authority over 
them. (Applause.) They should be controlled by officers paid by the 
state, should be fed and clothed by the state, and every expense inci 
dent to their keeping should be borne by the state Any other system 
is not only subject to abuse, but will ceriainly be followed by it. The 
most liberal contractor to be found anywhere, becomes such for the 
money there is in it. The day is not long enough for him. He wants 
to begin early and work late. That is natural, and we shall always 
have these abuses as long as we continue the lease system. I suspect 
the people of Louisiana are in about the same condition as those of Texas, 
but I feel satisfied they will eventually adopt this state land system, 
which I consider the best, not only from a humane stand-point, but as 
well from a pecuniary point of view. It is no longer an experiment in 
Texas. We have a plantation situated in Fort Bend County, a sugat 
farm, with about 7500 acres in cultivation, from which we have derived 
a net profit of $103,000 within the past few years. We have other 
smnaller places and experience no trouble with any of them for the 
reason that they are absolutely under state control. 

There are some people in our state who start out with the propo 
sition that convicts should be worked in such a way as not to come in 
conflict with free labor, They commence with a good many whereases 
and generally wind up at the place they started from. The truth is, 
and there is no question about it, that the only way you can get around 
it, like some of you people are doing up in some of the Northern prisons, 
is leasing your convicts to some contractor who manufactures and sells 
to the general public, but with us, we manufacture on state account, 
and that, I think, is the proper way todo, I believe that every state 
government should have its own machinery, should work its own con- 
victs and not contract them to anyone. I visited, last fall, several 
prisons in the North, in Illinois and Indiana, and there I could see the 
signs of the old lease system with which I was so familiar. They were 
all there. 

And another thing. I believe that prisoners should be rewarded 
for good conduct, and where such a plan is adopted, I think you will 
find it to work very well. 

In one of the prisons which I visited in Indiana, I saw 250 men 
who I was told had been locked up for six or seven months without doing 
a stroke of work. The superintendent conducted me through the prison, 
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and I said to him that, while I did not desire to violate the prison rules 
by entering into conversation with the men, still, T was anxious to 
talk with them, and he very kindly gave me permission, and I didn't 
find a man but who told me he would rather be at work, for while they 
were confined there in idleness they were thinking over their trouble 

of their homes and everything else that a man could think of, and that, 
in my judgment, is bound to have a demoralizing influence. The 
remedy is to provide work for them, and the sooner it is done, the 
better it will be for everybody. You all remember that trite saying 
“Satan finds some mischief still, for idle hands to do.”’ 

Now, [I want to say a few words about the Prison Congress which 
is to meet in Austin next October. Lattended the Congress which met 
at Denver, and also the one which met at Milwaukee last October 
That Congress selected Texas as the next meeting place, and I hope we 
shall have a good attendance. We ought to have the same conditions 
here, that exist at the North, and we can have them. In our state, 
when I begin to talk to the people about what they ought to doin the way 
of appropriations and so on why they say, ‘‘My dear sir, your reports 
show that you are getting along very nicely; you are paying expenses; 
not costing the tax payers a cent, and we need so much money for the 
schools and asylums."’ It is true that we have been self-sustaining fos 
the last six years, and a little more than that during the last two years, 
but it comes from the lease system, it comes at the expense of human 
suffering. The lease system, as Gen. Brinkerhoff says, ought to go, 
and I said as much to the Finance Committee and to the Committee 
on Penitentiaries, of our Legislature, a few days ago, at Austin. 
(Applause.) 

Now we extend you a most cordial invitation to attend the meeting 
of the Prison Congress, for we think you will enjoy the visit. We have 
many institutions to show you, among which, I may mention the 
University at Austin, the Insane Asylum, the colored Normal School, 
and soon, Then we think we have one of the finest Capitol buildings 
in the United States, and there are a number of prominent citizens 
of Austin who are going to do all they can to make this a splendid 
meeting. (Applause.) 

Rev. Mr. GutnKem.—If I understood you correctly, Mr. Whately, 
you said that the State of Texas made from the work of its convicts, 
in two years, a profit of $103,000? 

Mr. WHATLEY.— Yes sir. 

Mr. GuTHKIM.--How much did the prisoners get of this? 

Mr. WHATLEY.-—They got what they wore and what they ate. 

Mr. GUTHEIM.-—- Thats all? 

Mr. WHATLEY.—Yes sir, they get only what they eat and wear. 

Mr. GuTHEIM.--And when a prisoner leaves the penitentiary, he 
leaves there without anything? 

Mr. WHATLEY.-—No, he doesn't leave the penitentiary without any 
thing. He is provided with a suit of clothes, railroad fare from the 


penitentiary, in any direction, to a place as far distant as that where 
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he was convicted, and, in addition to this, we give him five dollars 
in money. 

Mk. GuTHEIM.-—He works fora year, or two years, and gets the same? 

Mr. WHATLEY. Yes sir. 

Mr. GUTHEIM.—Are the men who work on the farms, sentenced to 
hard larbor? 

Mr. WHATLEY. - Yes sir. 

Mr. GUTHEIM.—-Then there is a difference between the laws of 
Texas and Louisiana, in this respect. 

Mr. WHATLEY.—-Yes sir. In Texas, when a man is sentenced to 
the penitentiary, his conviction carries with it hard labor. There is 
no exception, 

Mr. GuTHEIM.-By virtue of his conviction? 

Mr. WHATLEY.—Yes sir, and there is no exception to that rule. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON.—We shall now have a few words from War- 
den Fuller of the Ionia House of Correction, Michigan. 

WARDEN FuLLER.—-I think it was about a hundred years ago, that 
an old English poet wrote these lines: 

“Tender hands stroke a nettle, and it stings you for your pain, 
But grasp it like a man of mettle, and it soft as silk remains. 
So it is with common natures, treat them kindly, they rebel, 
But be rough as nutmeg graters, and the rogues obey you well.”’ 


I was reminded of these words a few moments ago, while General 
Brinkerhoft was speaking, when he remarked that by enlightened 
prison keepers the lash, or, as it is called in these days, the paddle had 
been dispensed with, and he referred specially, to Superintendent 
Brockway of the Elmira Prison, New York, which, as we all know, is 
one of the leading reformatories of the United States. Now I was there 
a year ago, and Superintendent Brockway told me that he had tempo- 
rarily suspended the use of the paddle. The paddle, as you all know, 
is a wide, heavy strap, not a lash, which latter instrument of torture, 
it replaced. He had been abused by the papers of New York on account 
of excessive punishment inflicted upon the prisoners, and said that he 
had been forced by public sentiment to abandon the use of the paddle, 
but he said frankly to me, that he thought it was a step backward, that 
he honestly believed he could secure more honest contrition in the 
hearts of refractory prisoners in three months by the use of the paddle, 
than he could in three years by means of solitary confinement, or 
three years of daily lectures on the subject of moral reform. In my 
judgment there are a great many cases that the paddle will be of no 
benefit toatall. There are some cases that can be reached by some 
process, while that same process will be of no avail in others, but I do 
not believe it is justifiable to say that if some brutal burglar assaults, 
knocks down and brutally beats an officer, that we should hold a prayer- 
meeting with him, 

I think there are some direct ways of reaching such an individual, 
and, in my judgment, the most direct way is the best. I don’t believe 
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in theories, I believe in results, and if the paddle will accomplish the 
best results in the shortest time, I say take the paddle. 


Mr HvuBBARD:—Cowper says: 
‘*T would not enter on my list of friends 
(Though graced with polish’d manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 


Now, I mean by that, that I believe Iam the kindest-hearted man 
in Louisiana, and yet I am afraid there is a possibility of bringing a 
little too much sentiment into the management of criminals. I believe 
that the old expression of Scripture ought to be so impressed upon the 
mind of a criminal, that he won't forget it, that ‘The way of the 
transgressor is hard, and the wages of sin is death.’’ I feel a good 
deal as though the man who burns my barn and steals my horse, ought 
to be punished. (Laughter.) I know that some jails, or, at least, the 
jail in my county is so admirably kept that many of the prisoners live 
there a good deal better than they do at home, and when they get out, 
say that they had nice chicken, biscuits and coffee, which they didn’t 
get at home. During the day they played cards, read books and 
papers, were turned out in the corridor, and really had such a good 
time that they were rather glad to be sent up. 


(Laughter). Now, I 
don't believe in all that. 


I don’t think they should be made so com- 
fortable in there that they don’t care very much whether they get out 
or not, but I want them to feel, when they do get out, that they don’t 
want to go back there again. (Applause.). 


Now, I have been in penitentiaries, I expect, almost more than any 
man in the United States, (laughter) but lalways managed to get out 
when I wanted to, but if I had to be locked up in one, I would rather 
be confined in the Jackson Penitentiary, in Michigan, than any I have 


ever been in, and if I wanted to be in the worst one, and I hope you will 
forgive me now, for a little personality, I want to be put in the one at 
Little Rock, Arkansas. (Laughter). Of all the places I ever saw for 
anybody to be kept in, that is the most horrible. They are so cruel, 
they told me, that one of the girls put in there for some crime, threw out 
some beans one day, because they were sour and the convicts wouldn't 
eat them, and the warden bid her get down on her knees and hands, 
and, on her bare back, gave her a tremendous lashing. But I’m glad 
those things have been done away with. 

I represent the American Humane Society, in Boston, and I visit 
the convicts in the prison every day, talking to them and trying to do 
good, and when I talk to them, as I have to thousands—I talk to them 
in their cells—-they say to me, “If we had had the the kind of teaching 
we heard from you to-day, when we were boys, we wouldn't be in here. 
Nobody told us it was wrong to kill the little birds, to stick pins in 
flies or tie tin pans to dog's’ tails or to give them cuffs and blows, and 
here we are to-day, paying the penalty for that kind of thing.’’ Boys 
are like wax; you can mould them as you will, and the impressions left 
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on their young minds will always remain, And so I say, God bless 
the Kindergarten work because it gives the proper training to the boys 
and girls, and, ‘‘As the twig is bent, the trees’ inclined.’’ (Applause), 


Mr. H&YMANN: The gentleman has spoken of chicken, biscuits 
and coffee given to the prisoners, but I don’t think those in our jails 
wet any chicken or any biscuits, and I don't want our friends here, to go 
away under the impression that Brother Hubbard has been describing 
in this way, the jails of Louisiana, especially the penitentiary. I don’t 
mean by this, to say anything against the keepers or wardens of our 
jails. ‘They are kind men, as Gen, Brinkerhoff says, but the system 
is wrong. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON: Chaplain Kennedy, of Texas, will now say 
a few words to you, 

Riv. Dk. KENNEDY: I don't know that I have anything to say, 
only to give you some of my experience as chaplain for the last nine o1 
ten years, When I first began my duties as such, the chaplain, I don't 
know whether the position was a sinecure, or not, but he didn't have 
much to do, and not much to say. He preached to the prisoners on 
Sundays, but, otherwise, was a sort of a notch on a stick, but for the last 
several years we have tried to educate our young men, especially those 
there for a short time. We have had a school prepared for them, and 
a number of years ago, at my earnest request, the authorities had a 
large building put up, one end of which was made into a blackboard, 
and there we had school every night, except Saturday and Sunday, 
and it was a great pleasure to teach them, After an absence of two or 
three years, I returned and found that, as the prison population had 
increased, it was necessary to increase the size of the school-room, and 
now Lam able to have the school in the corridor, just between the 
cells and the outer wall of the last building, where we give instruction 
to seventy or seventy-five men, They are generally young men, illit- 
erate, but we have met with great success. I am fully in sympathy 
with the idea that kindness, as a general rule, will accomplish more 
than harsh treatment, I had one to tell me, last Sunday, that he had 
written home to his mother for the first time since he had been in prison. 
He has been a very faithful attendant in the school all the time. Of 
course, there are a great many who come there who are further advanced 
than he was, who knew something about arithmetic and other studies, 
and they advance wonderfully, only being taught for an hour or two 
every night, I think this is one of the best methods of reforming 
these men, 

It does seem to me that we have, in Texas, one of the best prisons, 
one conducted on as humane principles as any Ihave ever seen or 
heard of. I believe our superintendent and the assistant superin- 
tendent, both have their hearts enlisted in the work of benefitting 
these men. 

We have features here in the South, that you in the North, have not; 
that is, in regard to the negroes. Nine-tenths of our negro population, 
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yes, ninety-nine hundredths, are far better off, inside of prison walls, 
than they would be outside of them. They have to work, and its fat 
better that they are required to work, than to have them kept in idle 
ness, I believe they will be better men, when they come out, than they 
were when they went in. I met a man, the other day, who had been 17 
years and 10 months in prison, who told me that he was doing pretty 
well; that he had had employment since the day he left the prison, 
driving a dray, in Houston, and he said to me, ‘I want you to tell the 
boys, When you go back, that I am doing very well here, I spent 17 
years and 10 months in Huntsville, and I don’t want to go back there 
any more,.’’ (Applause). 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON.— The subject, as I said, was so very wide that 
we could only touch the edges, as it were, of it. I wish every person, 
every man and woman might themselves feel the personal responsibility 
that rests upon us as citizens, as the controlling power in our communi 
ties, to first know the actual facts that surround us. To know the effects 
of the jail near your own home and the prison of your own state, and 
then to use all the influence that you can possibly bring to bear in every 
possible way, being guided by the best information you can obtain, to 
see that whatever is wrong, shall be corrected. If that should be done 
by everybody who attends these national conferences and by those who 
are interested in our work, we should very soon have the world set 
right. 

I want to add one more thought, and that is this, that the question 
of the suppression or diminution of crime, is a subject that has not been 
mentioned to-night. The reason why crime is diminishing in England 
is not because of severe prison discipline, but the certainty that there, 
more than in any other country, crime is bound to be punished, If the 
criminal classes in this country knew that crime would be punished, 
even though the punishment might be slow, crime would be speedily 
extinguished, The great trouble is that itis not detected, or, if detected, 
not punished. That is, perhaps, the most serious trouble with out 
whole prison system, 
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Morning Sgssion, Friday March 5th, 1897. 


SUBJECT—CARE OF THE INSANE. 


METHODS OF CARE OF THE INSANE—RETROSPECTIVE. 
By H. C. Eyvman, M. D., 
SUPERINTEDENT OF THE STATE HOSPITAL FOR INSANE, CLEVELAND, O. 


It is not the purpose of this paper to give a complete retrospect of 
the methods of care of the insane. That is manifestly impossible in a 
brief paper. We shall make no attempt to tell you anything new, but 
shall simply collate for you a few facts concerning the most stupen- 
dous and most serious problems with which the inhabitants of this 
sphere have had to deal. 

To do this it will be necessary for you to go back with me to a time 
preceding the Christian Era, and follow down through the ages ’twixt 
hope and fear, until the steady light of the present century first began 
to effectually break in and purify the dens and cages in which many 
insane had, up to that time, been confined. 

Reformations in the methods of the care of the insane, like all 
reforms, were considered unwarranted innovations, and the man 
who would attempt to unchain these poor unfortunate wretches was 
considered little less than mad. The methods of care in the early ages 
were due wholly to the fanaticism, superstition and ignorance which 
were well nigh universal. Yet we would not have you understand that 
fanaticism and superstition belong wholly to the ignorant. 

James VI., of Scotland, and afterwards King of England, wrote a 
learned dissertation on demonology. The belief in demoniacal possession 
held sway from earliest times down to recent years, and I regret to say 
is not even yet wholly eradicated. As I write this, comes the word 
from a small Ohio town that an entire community is suffering from 
the frequent visits of a black cat. The cows give bloody milk, the 
people die of fear, or because possessed of the devil. Stringent meas- 
ures are being urged for the destruction of the black cat and those 
demoniacally possessed. Unless some healthy minds counteract this 
influence, Ohio may have a repetition of the ancient methods. 

From the earliest times of which we have knowledge, at any rate 
as far back as a thousand years before Christ came upon earth, we can 
trace the history of mental disease; but in ancient times it was but 
little understood, and indeed was comparatively rare. I ama believer 
in the doctrine that the history of this world is a cycle; that history 
repeats itself; that the ultimate tendency of civilization is toward bar- 
barism. That there was a degeneracy in the methods of care of the 
insane from the days of antiquity down to the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, I think there can be no doubt. History informs us that 
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the ancient Egyptians employed the priests, together with their supposed 
all-potent agencies,to look after this unfortunate class of people,and their 
chief means of treatment was the influence of music and the beautiful 
in nature and art, together with healthy recreation and agreeable 
occupation. Many centuries ago the Greeks gave considerable atten- 
tion to this subject, and they have placed themselves on record as 
opposed to the excessive use of bodily restraint in the care of the 
insane. They also advocated the importance of music and kindly 
treatment as well as employment. 

The cycle is complete. History is repeating itself. The 
advanced alienists of to-day advocate no more, no less. 


most 
We can even 
go back to the remote ages before the Christian Era, aye a thousand 
years before and we find that Saul was tormented by an evil spirit and 
afflicted with a deep melancholy which was soothed by the music of 
David’s harp. Several centuries later, Nebuchadnezzar, King of 
Babylon, became insane, but the methods of care had undergone a 
change and he was placed in a state of seclusion, ‘‘was driven from 
the society of men.’? The methods of care of the insane depend almost 
wholly upon the prevailing ideas as to its nature and cause, conse- 
quently we find that just preceding and during the early days of the 
Christian Era, the idea of demoniacal possession being the prevalent 
one, the methods of care were necessarily cruel. The demon must be 
detroyed or at least restrained, even to the destruction of the unfortu- 
nate being so possessed. It is a curious fact that the word demon did 
not originally signify ‘‘devil,’’ nor did it even have a similar meaning. 
It signified divinity, a guardian spirit. Plato assigned this name to 
that spirit with whom the Supreme Being intrusted the government of 
the world. The Jews, however, attributed all diseases to the agency 
of the demon. The dysentery which smote Joram was referred to the 
same cause; from this it was an easy step to regard demon as the 
author of all that was bad, consequently the malevolent spirit, and, for 
this same reason, hysteria, epilepsy and melancholy were called 
sacred. ‘‘Man dependent by his organization upon external influ- 
ences, and passing alternately from well being to sorrow, from pain 
to pleasure and from fear to hope, was naturally led to reflect 
upon the nature and relations of good and evil.’’ He soon became 
impressed that there was a good being anda malevolent spirit which 
presided over his good or ill fortune. This was probably the first step 
toward theology. Of course, under this system of theology, religion 
was ‘‘now gentle and full of consolation, now she assumed a severe 
and threatening tone.’’ But man’s existence, having been almost 
entirely pervaded by sorrow and pain, the almost universal heritage, 
ideas of depressing character predominated. Fear and terror are but 
a remove from sadness; a religious melancholy was the direct result. 
All nations and all people appear most strongly impressed by religious 
convictions; consequently, when the worship of the true God was aban- 
doned, there was something in man calling for adoration, and in this 
state the first objects of adoration were the stars. From this the so 
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called science of astrology had its origin. Now, carrying this thought, 
is it strange that religious melancholy was regarded as dependent 
upon the stars? And, further, its periodicity strengthened this: belief. 

The insane were thus called lunatics, which you know literally 
means ‘‘moonstruck.’’ It is not strange that the people believing 
these unfortunates to be ‘‘moonstruck”’ and ‘‘possessed’’ would either 
try to drive out the demon by extreme cruelty or insist upon strict 
seclusion for the one, upon the leaves of whose future the horoscopist 
had painted so clearly the shadows of despair. 

Christianity, by bringing back religious views to the unity of God, 
by discrediting oracles and by its general enlightening effect upon men, 
to a large extent corrected these false doctrines. 

Long before this, however, Asclepiades recommended music and 
kindly treatment. It might also be of interest to note that this 
physician who lived so long ago had some real knowledge of the effects 
of drugs, and while he does not advise their use, yet he refers to 
hyoscyamus and opium, the very drugs used most extensively to-day. 
Caelius Aurelianus was perhaps the most humane of all the alienists of 
antiquity. He regards it as necessary that the patient havea large, 
airy room, well lighted ant well ventilated. The duty of the attendants 
was clearly laid down. They were to be careful not to exasperate the 
patient, not to agree with him in his delusious, but to change the 
subject and endeavor to correct his delusion by calling out his natural 
abilities. He gave very careful directions as to how to place the beds to 
shield the patient’s eyes from too great light, gave directions as to diet 
and, in fact, would be regarded as abreast of the times to-day. Now 
the turn of the wheels seems to be downward. From the days of 
Caelius the methods of care constantly became more and more cruel, 
though of ‘course isolated cases of kindly treatment might be met with. 
It would certainly have grieved Caelius sorely could he have stepped 
into the House of Commons eighteen hundred years later and heard the 
Earl of Shaftesbury make use of these words in referring to the insane: 
‘The whole history of the world until the Reformation does not afford 
an instance of a single receptacle assigned to the protection and care of 
these unhappy sufferers, whose malady was looked upon as hardly 
within the reach of hope or medical aid. If dangerous they were 
incarcerated in common prisons; if of a certain rank in society they 
were shut upin their houses under the care of appropriate guardians, 
chains, whips, darkness and solitude were the approved and only 
remedies.”’ 

This severe arraignment is practically, though not wholly true, as 
we are informed that the Jews had built a hospitalat Jerusalem as early 
as the fifth century. Bethlem Hospital was the first of its kind to 
provide for the care of the insane in England. In 1547 Henry the 
Eighth ordered that it be used for the reception of lunatics. Dr. Brown 
thus describes the Asylums of the eighteenth century: 

“The building was gloomy, placed in some low confined situation: 
without windows to the front, every chink barred and grated; a perfect 
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gaol. As you enter a creak of bolts and the clank of chains are scarcely 
distinguishable amid the wild chorus of shrieks and sobs which issue 
from every apartment. The passages are narrow, dark, damp, exhale 
a noxious effluvia, and are provided with a door at every two or three 
yards. Your conductor has the head and visage of a Carib; carriesa 
whip and a bunch of keys, and speaks in harsh monosyllables. The 
first common room you examine, measuring twelve feet long 


by 
seven wide, with a window which does not open 


is perhaps for females. 
Ten of them, with no other covering than arag round the waist, are 
chained to the wall, loathsome and hideous, but when addressed 
evidently retaining some of the intelligence, and much of the feeling 
which in other days ennobled their nature. In shame or sorrow, 
one of them perhaps utters a cry; a blow which brings the blood 
from the temple, the tear from the eyes—an additional chain, a gag, an 
indecent or contemptous expression produces silence. And if you ask 
where these creatures sleep you are led toa kennel eight feet square, 
with an unglazed air hole eight inches in diameter; in this you are told 
five women sleep. The floor is covered, the walls bedaubed with filth 
and excrement; no bedding but wet decayed straw is allowed, and the 
stench is so insupportable that you turn away and hasten from the 
scene.’’ Mark what a fall from the days of kind Caelius; but the 
approach tothis dreadful and inhuman method was gradual, each decade 
bringing an additional burden to the most unfortunate of God’s people. 
The darkest hour before dawn. Simultaneously in France and England 
God had raised up two noble minded, tender hearted physicians whose 
lives were devoted to the amelioration of human suffering. The very 
year 1792, when the immortal Pinel was striking off the shackles and 
bonds of the miserable inhabitants of Bicetre, Wm. Tuke proposed and 
established the York Retreat, where the first methods of kindly treat- 
ment in England were inaugurated. The managers of the Retreat 
did not at once perceive how far the lunatic might be permitted to enjoy 
liberty, or to what extent his feelings and better judgment might be 
appealed to. But no chains of any kind, no hobbles, leg locks or hand 
cuffs were employed from the opening of the establishment. A patient 
was admitted who had been for twenty years chained and naked. 
With the exception of the occasional use of straps, no personal 
restraint was employed from the moment of his admission. He was 
soon induced to wear clothes and adopt orderly habits. Another patient 
had nearly lost the use of his limbs from similar usages and for some 
time after his admission it was necessary to lead him about like an 
infant. He was found to require no restraint and was, after a while, 
able to walk without assistance. When one of his friends visited him 
and asked him what he called the place he replied with great earnest- 
ness, ‘‘Eden, Eden, Eden.”’ (Bucknill & Tuke). 

We are proud to say that the last two decades have witnessed pro- 
nounced and substantial advancement. America has furnished her 
share of noble minded, progressive, humane alienists. Your own 
beautiful sunny land is in the van, having given to the world the won- 
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derful results accomplished by that modest, kind-hearted, broad- 
minded and splendid specimen of God’s nobility, Dr. Peter Bryce. 

We, of Ohio, claim equal honor, and point with equal pride to the 
successful war waged against mechanical restraints and solitary con- 
finement, by the scholarly, keen and intrepid Gundry. A little more 
than two decades ago this mature man with the heart of a child, began 
and carried to successful issue a war against the cruel and brutal prac- 
tices even in vogue in some of our American institutions for the care 
of the insane. As an instance of the extreme cruelty practiced in some 
institutions less than two anda half decades ago, I will give you the 
following authentic incident: A gentleman who had been elected to 
the superintendency of one of our Ohio institutions, thought to acquaint 
himself the better with his duties by visiting other institutions. While 
visiting one presided over by a man of rare intellectual attainments, 
he was shown to what was termed the back wards, where every patient 
was either in restraint or solitary confinement. A wicket in one of the 
doors was opened, and a large, brawny and vicious looking maniac 
immediately presented himself to their view. Our friend asked the 
superintendent, who was his guide, how he managed such powerful 
fellows. He was answered, ‘‘I’ll show you.’’? Motioning to an atten- 
dant, who looked like, and really was, a prize-fighter, he bade him open 
the door. Immediately upon the door being open the maniac sprang 
out into the hall, and started toward the attendant who stood calmly 
by, apparently without difficulty warding off the vicious blows of his 
assailant. 

After sparring for several minutes the superintendent said to the 
attendant, ‘‘That will do, tap him one;’’ whereupon the patient was 
“tapped gently,’ but immediately measured his length upon the floor; 
this was repeated three or four times and then this humane (?) atten- 
dant dragged his unfortunate charge back into the room. This was 
related to me by the superintendent mentioned, who is now dead. 

A large number of our institutions found constant use for the crib, 
the camisole, the muff, the straight jacket and various other means of 
restraint. To-day the crib isa relic and the various straps, buckles, 
muffs, etc., are kept merely to emphasize the progress of the decade. 
The massive three and four story buildings which were thought to be 
the acme of perfection are now only used because of the immense sums 
of money used in their construction. One of the very first institutions 
in the country, wholly upon the cottage or segregate building plan, is 
at Toledo, Ohio. When first projected, its staunchest advocate, per- 
haps, was Gen. Brinkerhoff, and, in fact, its enemies referred to it as 
“Brinkerhoff’s Folly.’’ But the success attendant upon its opening, 
the little less than marvelous results which were accomplished in the 
inauguration of the absolute non-restraint idea, soon convinced the 
doubting Thomas that the trite motto of Ingersoll, ‘‘I am a believer in 
the restraining influence of liberty’’ was destined to supplant the older 
maxim ‘The only safe lunatic is a restrained lunatic.’’ I may be par- 
doned if I refer to one or two cases. 
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Mrs. G. had been transferred from another institution where she 
had never slept outside of acrib. When shown to her room the first 
evening she asked for her crib. The attendant informed her that 
none were used in this institution. She answered, ‘‘Well, I'll tear the 
lining out of this room.’’ The next morning we found that she had 
kept her word. The superintendent was sent for and asked her what 
her object was in tearing off the wainscotting and otherwise demol- 
ishing the room. She answered, ‘‘Because I wanted to; you'll have 
to put me in a crib.” The doctor said to her, ‘‘Well, now we want 
wainscotting torn off anyhow. I guess we will just give you a new 
room each night until you get tired.’”’ ‘Then you will not put meina 
crib?” ‘No, indeed.”’ ‘‘Well, then I guess I may as well behave 
myself.’’ She slept quietly all night and from that day destroyed no 
more furniture or bedding. Ina few months she was convalescent and 
eventually entircly recovered. She had been considered chronic and 
incurable. Another patient who had been in solitary confinement for 
years was placed in one of the cottages, and conducted himself so well 
that the assistant physician recommended that he be given privilege 
of the grounds. The superintendent, doubting the propriety, and 
fearing he might escape, questioned him concerning it. The patient 
seemed surprised when asked if he would attempt to run away, and 
said, ‘Don’t you know what place this is? This sir, is the New Jeru- 
salem, and a man would be a fool to leave here.’’ A little later a 
working cottage was established and finding it inconvenient to be con- 
stantly opening and closing the door, it was decided to leave it 
unlocked, and although not more than ten of the fifty patients had had 
privilege, yet not one attempted to escape. So I might narrate won- 
derful results until they become tiresome, and still leave much tosay con- 
cerning the amount of liberty allowed in this pioneer cottage hospital. 
Suffice it to say, that since its opening, more than nine years ago, 
between three and four thousand insane people have been treated there, 
and there has never been a cribin the institution; restraint, other than 
surgical, is unknown and solitary confinement reduced to less than 
one-thirtieth of one per cent. What has been substituted? Employ- 
ment and diversion. The authorities have always maintained that 
insane persons should be treated exactly like sane persons, and to use 
the language of the distinguished superintendent, ‘‘look through the 
lunatic to see the man, rather than through the man to see the lunatic.” 
Ten years ago there were more cribs in one single Ohio hospital than 
can now be found in all New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois and 
Ohio. We believe the most advanced alienists of to-day advocate the 
use of mechanical restraint only as a dernier resort, and using it as 
such almost always find that the patient can be controlled by some 
more humane method. The amount of restraint and seclusion in each 
institution is necessarily in accordance with the ideas and judgment of 
the superintendent, and I have no desire to wage war upon any man’s 
opinion, but I have to say that if all kindly and persuasive means are 
first employed, there will be a very small amount of restraint in any 
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institution. As this paper is wholly retrospective I shall not attempt 
to prophesy what the methods of care will be in the next cycle. Being 
optimistic, however, I believe that the reforms begun by Pinel and 
Tuke and Conolly were but the sunrise of a glorious day. The march 
of progress through the nineteenth century has been steady, and 
although there have been many instances of inhuman treatment, yet 
we are glad to say that the sunlight of Christianity is purifying the 
dark and noxious atmosphere of cruelty and inhuman methods, and we 
are now approaching the zenith of a perfect day. 


THE STATE'S CARE OF THE INSANE. 
By J. T. Searcy, M. D., SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BRYCE HOSPITAL, 
TUSCALOOSA, ALABAMA. 


The natural qualifications of the human mind ought to render the 
man capable of two lines of action or duty. One line relates to his own 
safety and welfare; the second relates to the safety and welfare of 
others. We expect, in other words, every man to be able to take care 
of himself, and to be able not to act improperly as respects the rules of 
propriety, decency and the rights and wish of others. We find, however, 
thata great many men do not come upto our expectations; that the 
inherent abilities and qualifications of persons in these particulars 
vary greatly in every community. There are numbers of persons who 
are more or less incapacitated, obviously incapacitated, so that they 
are unable to care for themselves or to act properly. The epithet 
insane has considerable opprobrium belonging to it; usually only the 
extreme cases of disablity have such a name attached to them. There 
are, nevertheless, large numbers.of the mentally less competent who 
are incapacitated to less degrees than the insane. 

There are two classes of persons who are mentally so defective 
that they require state aid, those who have such defective or diseased 
brains that they are rendered dependent thereby, and those who, in 
this way, are rendered delinquent. The insane are generally those 
who are so defective that they are both dependent and delinquent. 
They are the exaggerated, the worst mental defectives. Generally the 
term insane implies that the man is, principally, delinquent, that 
feature in his conduct is more prominent than his dependency. They 
are the dangerous defectives. In whatever way you look at it, there are 
numbers of these mentally defective persons in the community or state, 
not all dependent or delinquent enough to require attention. 

This definition implies that there are many others in society 
besides the insane mentally defective and aberrant, and that the 
difference between them and the insane is only-one of opinion as to 
their degrees of defectiveness. Weare making opinions of our fellow- 
men in these particulars all the time; we class every person we know 
mentally and morally. We do it instinctively. When one, in our 
opinion, is mentally so incapacitated that he isa menace to himself or 
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others we call him insane. When one is so defective and consequently 
so aberrant in conduct that in the opinion of the court he ought not 
longer to be allowed to go at large, or, as the case may be, ought to be 
absolved from the penalty of the law, he is legally declared insane. 

The fact that there are a number of persons in the community a 
menace to themselves and others, because of brain defectiveness, is the 
reason such prompt and extensive provisions are made for them by the 
state; without the knowledge of the fact that they are dangerous citizens 
as a rule, there would not be as extensive provisions made for them; 
but the point I wish to impress is, the insane are only those who are so 
defective and consequently so aberrant that they cannot any longer be 
allowed to go at large, and have to be taken charge of by the state or 
by their friends and placed under restraint. In declaring a person, in 
a doubtful case, not to be insane, the state simply means to say that he 
is not sufficiently defective to warrant legal interference with his 
liberty to go at large, or, as the case may be, not sufficiently defective 
for him to be absolved from the penalty of the law. In the opinion of 
the court his defectiveness is not to that degree. 

There are many cases of mental defectiveness that are easily 
declared insane; there are others difficult and doubtful. -I think the use 
of the word insane is unfortunate. I wish it had not been invented. 
In doubtful cases it is often misleading; as it is generally understood, 
it implies that there is an easily defined line of demarcation separating 
the sane from theinsane. In alldoubtful cases the question is a difficult 
one, because it is an opinion of the degree of defectiveness; a matter 
often hard to determine. In our courts of justice, and in judging 
doubtful cases anywhere the question would often be very much 
simplified if we would not use the word insane at all; only consider the 
cases as to their degree of mental incapacity, implying thereby that, 
in declining in any case to interfere with the liberties of the person or 
with the due penalty of the law, the state simply means to say that in 
the opinion of the judge or the jury, the degree of defectiveness is not 
sufficiently grave to warrant that step. 

In judging of the degree of mental abilities of any person, we are 
dealing with an unstable and a varying quality. It varies greatly 
between childhood and old age, and in health and sickness, in the course 
of the life of the most normal person; in some unstable characters it 
varies from day to day; and there are all grades of it in all particulars 
to be found in different persons. When the defectiveness reaches the 
grade that brings the person within the cognizance of the law all these 
factors have to be taken into consideration. 

Because the insane, as a class, are dangerous, public safety forces 
the state to make provision for their care and restraint. Before we 
understood the true nature of insanity, in our early civilization, such 
persons were treated and restrained under the same general principles 
and laws with criminals; afterwards, we went a step higher and made 
for them places of refuge, in which they could, as it were, escape from 
the penalties of the law or from other dangers, which places we called 
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asylums. Of late we constructed for them hospitals, implying by that 
name that they are defective or diseased in brain structure, and, while 
necessarily restrained, they must have proper medical treatment and 
management, looking to their cure and restoration; and for the same 
reason, we have more and more taken such places out of the hands of 
the officers of the law and placed them in the hands of the medical 
profession, until this is almost altogether the rule. 

The general policy now, in the management of such hospitals, is to 
abate as far as practicable all prison or restraining features, and to free 
the patients as much as possible from the popular opprobrium attached 
to the name of insanity. 

In the cruder and ruder stages of our civilization persons mentally 
dependent and delinquent were eliminated or eliminated themselves 
rapidly, more rapidly then they do now. In our later day refinement 
of sentiment and sympathy, and the unprecedented high valuation we 
learned to place on all grades of human life alike, we hold over and 
multiply defectives into two or three additional generations. 

We have raised, from about thirty to over forty years, the average 
length of human life in civilized countries. We have done this more by 
increasing the length of life in the lower grades of human competency 
then in the most competent grades. Society stands very much like a 
cone or pyramid—much larger at the base, we may increase the general 
bulk, but the shape remains very much the same, varying, it is true, in 
different countries and in different ages. We always have the base of 
less inherent competency much the largest, and the pyramid gradually 
decreases in size as we ascend. We artificially assert rules of wealth, 
and rules of class in society, by which we proclaim the grades of 
humanity, but the natural laws hold good in the long run and with the 
majority. Ability and disability in time determine the classifications. 

In civilized communities we are reaping the results of our civiliza- 
tion in an increase of defectives. It is becoming more and more a 
serious public question to provide for all the incompetent in the state. 
Even the dangerous insane are partly cared for in most states. 

Immediate heredity, where the insane beget the insane, does not by 
any means prove to be the principal source of their production or of 
their increase. Lines of descent come down to the defective level from 
all directions, so that in society wherever degeneracy is going on we 
find insanity. By degeneracy I mean the process, or the sum of 
processes, by which inherent mental capability is not so good or so 
great in one generation as it had been in the preceding ones—it simply 
is lineal deterioration. Insanity is found here and there in different 
deteriorating lines. It comes just as much, proportionally, out of the 
brown stone fronts as it does out of the house of the poor, possibly a 
little more frequently. It comes in along with all the other shapes and 
forms of defectiveness, not particularly in a school to itself; while in 
the majority of instances, particularly in those lines in which the 
tendency. to deterioration is well set, degeneracy follows certain 
directions, still it is by no means limited as to the shape in which it will 
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show itself to the next generation. I do not, by any means, say that 
all defectiveness. comes from degeneracy; accident and unavoidable 
disease sometimes produce defectiveness in non-deteriorating lines, but 
not so often as in deteriorating ones. The much mentioned ‘stigmata 
of degeneracy,’’ noted and classed in abnormal body measurements and 
deformities, about which so much is being written of late, connecting 
them with mental and moral obliquities, are valuable only as marks 
that prove the general tendency in the lines of descent to vary and fail. 
Mental deficiency and weakness in different degrees often accompany 
this tendency to defectiveness in other organs. Brain defects are the 
most serious because of the most important organ, the one of whose 
integrity and capacity the safety of the man and his comparative 
standing principally depend. 

The state care of the insane is growing each year in magnitude and 
in importance. The hospitals contain more and more patients each 
year—more and more have to be provided for. The increase of state 
population evidently occasions an increase of the population of 
hospital patients, but the rate of increase of the population of the 
hospital is greater than that of the state. This is probably dueto a 
more favorable public sentiment towards hospitals, to some extent to 
an improved rate of mortality in the hospitals, but especially to an 
actual increase of insanity and other neurotic troubles at a rate in the 
state greater than that of the population. The best opinions and the 
most reliable statistics seem to confirm this latter statement. I will 
not stop to discuss its truth. 

While the care and maintenance of the dependent classes in the 
country are growing questions, there is another principle that is 
becoming more and more established, namely, that the care of the 
dependent classes is very much more economically, humanely and sat- 
isfactorily done by the state than by the cities and counties, The ten- 
dency is to place all such public charities, particularly of the deaf and 
dumb, of the blind and of those mentally defective, under the control of 
the state. In some states other charities are included. Because the 
insane are the most dangerous and the most urgent class the care of them 
by the state was first undertaken, and has been of late years made more 
and more complete, until in some states, it includes them all. So far 
as this practice has been assumed and established by the state very 
much more satisfactory results have been obtained. 

Many causes and conditions have contributed to bring about the 
exclusive care of the insane by the state. State institutions are in 
such large majority better managed, that the friends of these unfor- 
tunate classes have continuously, loudly and unanimously advocated 
the change. 

The last report of the State Commission in Lunacy, in New York, 
says: “It is worthy of note that it has taken sixty years to bring 
about the final completion of the state-care system, since it was 
partly outlined and begun in 1836; the first appropriation for the 
Utica State Hospital having been granted in that year. All of the 
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dependent insane are now under state care, the work of removing 
those of them in county almshouses having been completed over a year 
ago.”’ 

The principle that the state should take upon itself the entire 
charge and cost of caring for the dependent insane, in institutions con- 
trolled and managed under its direct supervision, having been fully 
accepted by public opinion and formally recognized and established by 
repeated acts of the Legislature, from this time forward there remain 
for discussion only such questions as relate to the general policy of the 
state in the conduct of its hospitals for the insane. 

This same general practice, with varying degrees of completeness 
and with some differences in detail, obtains over the whole country. 
The principle is growing more and more established. The limit to 
state care for the insane is usually the expense of taking care of all. 
When provision is not made for all, preference is given to the recent, 
curable and dangerous. The harmless and incurable dements, idiots, 
imbeciles, epileptics, alcohol and opium habitues are generally the 
ones omitted from state care. The object to be attained in our efforts 
for this most unfortunate class of persons is to bring all those men- 
tally defective into state hospitals. 

I need not enter into any argument in this presence to show the 
objection to county almshouses or city hospitals as places for the 
insane. Public and expert opinion is settled into the conviction that it 
is with rare exceptions almost impossible to render or to find them 
suitable places. State legislatures, in accordance with public opinion, 
are nowadays ready, as a rule, to acccept the proposition and to inter- 
fere as far as the state can give support. 

While, as a rule, the state care of the insane is far preferable, it 
is still in many particulars not yet perfect. The general advanced 
and humane principles that are accepted nowadays in the manage- 
ment of the insane have their best exhibit in state institutions; still 
some of the same old influences hang around the state hospitals and 
affect them injuriously. By far the most objectionable and baneful 
influence that injures state care of the insane comes in through 
politics. This is the same old hydra-headed spectre that has impaired 
city and county care, only it isin a broader, higher field where it has not 
quite the same advantage. ‘To the victors belong the spoils’’ is never 
so baneful a political maxim as when the spoiling affects as sacred 
institutions as insane hospitals. 

In the Southern States there has been considerable political con- 
stancy in the state governments for a number of years, or until quite 
recently. Whatever objection has been found to hospital manage- 
ment in this section, it has not had its origin in frequent political 
changes, and, as a rule, the stability of control has, that far, had a 
salutary effect. 

In the past two or three years, in the changes in the administra- 
tions of the state governments in some of the Southern States, this 
baneful principle has shown itself. In one or.two states clean sweeps 
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of the insane hospitals have been made, along with everything 
else, for political reasons only, and the thing is partially accomplished, 
or threatened, in other states. The practice is growing and has a 
most ominous future. This meeting could not exert a more salutary 
influence than in the direction of a protest against the plunder of such 
institutions for political purposes. 

Probably ‘‘the reason of the being’’ of this National Conference of 
Charities and Correction has its source more because of abuses that 
have arisen from politics in public beneficiary’institutions than from 
anything else. 

We have with us here men with broad views and life-long expe- 
rience in combating this very kind of abuse. It would be well to take 
advantage of their presence, their wisdom and their advice. It is one 
of the most important of the questions for our anticipatory considera- 
tion in this Southern meeting. It isa coming question. 

I have many schemes myself. In my state the question has not at 
any time been ominous, probably as little so as in any state. For 
thirty-two years, even during the baneful and eventful days of ‘‘recon- 
struction,’’ our hospital remained under the same control and practi- 
cally the same management continues to-day.’ We have never had any 
political changes that affected injuriously our hospital, and I believe, 
in this particular at least, our insane have had an advantage. 

On this subject I know nothing more pointedly, prettily or prop- 
erly said than the following from our noted fellow-worker, Gen. Brin- 
kerhoff. Hesays: ‘‘Asa hospital flag on every battlefield of civilized 
warfare is an emblem of neutrality and a sacred guarantee of protec- 
tion to sick or wounded men; so, and more so, in political warfare the 
asylums for our dependent and defective classes should be sacred from 
the attacks of contending parties.”’ 

Generally the appointment of the members of the boards of control 
of state hospitals for the insane, and other state beneficiary institu- 
tions, is made by the Governor. Sometimes, if not often, he is infiu- 
enced by previous political obligations, necessitated in his election, so 
that he is unduly constrained to appoint persons who are not acquainted 
with or interested in the duties of the place or are inclined to control 
such places, not for the good of the patients, but for selfish or political 
purposes. 

To prevent such injuries to state beneficiary institutions as the 
appointment of improper men as managers and to render the boards more 
permanent, so that they willnot be subject to frequent political changes, 
many suggestions have been made and many laws have been put into 
practice. All the more recent have as their principal object to awaken 
public sentiment on the subject or to secure some means by which the 
appointments will be influenced by men, or bodies of men, not political 
in character. A suggestion is, that they be made by the Governor, 
subject to the approval of the Senate, as is usually done, but upon the 
recommendation of some non-political body in the state, the Supreme 
Court for instance. In the case of insane hospitals, I would be glad to 
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have some medical body, with legal standing in the state, make recom- 
mendations to the Governor, such as the State Board of Health or the 
State Medical Association. There is very little state politics in medical 
bodies as a rule. President Cleveland recently in an address before 
the New York Academy of Medicine censured the profession for their 
lack of attention to political movements. 

In the construction of the Board of Managers or Trustees of a 
Hospital, I think it very well to have it doubly constituted; of a cer- 
tain number, say three, residing near the hospital, and of others, say 
four in number, from over the state. These seven, together, would 
constitute the full board. The resident members would be a Board of 
Control, upon whom would devolve most of the work. The full board 
need not meet oftener than once a year to revise the work. If there 
be more than one hospital the same members at large from the state 
could act with the resident board of each hospital, and in this way sys- 
tematize and unify the work of the management of the different 
hospitals. 

Upon the election of the proper man for superintendent more 
depends than anything else. Good superintendents, like good gen- 
erals, are born, not made. He should be elected by the full board, and 
civil service rules to some extent at least should have effect in his 
selection, but should not influence too much in the appointment. The 
principal object should be to get a largely rounded man. 

After the election of the superintendent all the hospital manage- 
ment should be placed in his hands, under such rules and regulations 
as may be adopted by the board. He certainly ought to have the 

appointment and the dismissal of all the officers and employees who 
- serve under him. 

There are many excellent sytems of hospital management in print 
and in practice. They are rapidly advancing and improving. Every 
new hospital should study them well and many of our old ones could 
be improved by a careful perusal of them. 


CARE OF THE INSANE POOR. 
By J. M. BuCHANAN, M. D., 
SUPERINTENDENT EAST MISSISSIPPI INSANE ASYLUM, MERIDIAN. 


The President of this Conference has assigned to me a subject that 
contains one of the most serious problems that states and communities 
have had to deal with, and were it not for the belief that much good will 
result from the discussion of this paper, I would not have the temerity 
to appear before you to-day. 

In view of the fact that insanity is the saddest affliction that can 
befall mankind, that no class of society is exempt, and that the great 
majority of its victims must be deprived of personal liberty, and main- 
tained at public expense, the care of the insane, whether considered 
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from a medical, economic or humanitarian standpoint, becomes a 
question of vital interest to all, and well worthy of the most serious 
thought. 

All civilized states and communities make some sort of provision 
for the care of the insane, usually in hospitals or asylums, or in colo- 
nies; but unfortunately there are other modes of caring for them that 
are not in accord with the Christian law of kindness—I refer to jails 
and almshouses. 

In the study of the care of the dependent insane, there are two 
phases of the question to be considered, the humane and the economic. 

The policy to pursue, then, is that which will, in the first place, 
secure everything that is necessary for their care and treatment, and 
at the same time bring the cost within the bounds of true economy. 
While it becomes necessary to make the maintenance of this class as a 
whole as light as possible, conformable to good care and humane treat- 
ment, it should not be forgotten that from a scientific and economic 
point, the acute and curable cases should have the advantage of every 
agency that could promote their recovery, regardless of expense. The 
acute insane are often dangerously ill, and asylums should have hos- 
pital facilities for giving them all the care and treatment their dis- 
eases demand. The fact that recoveries rarely occur except among 
the acute cases, makes it imperative, in the interest of economy, as 
well as humanity, to provide for them such means as will insure every 
opportunity of restoring them to the world as producers, rather than 
by neglect, to let them drift into a chronic condition to become a bur- 
den to the public. 

After an insane person reaches the chronic stage of the disease, 
his care becomes purely a question of sociology, more interesting to 
the philanthropist than the alienist, from the fact that he requires only 
humane custodial care, with incidental medical treatment, and the object 
to be attained in his case is to make him useful, if possible, and his 
life less wretched. ‘ 

There are two systems of caring for the insane in practice in this 
country, namely, state care, and county or municipal care, and as the 
merits of each have been fairly tested for many years, it ought not to 
be difficult to determine which system has been productive of the 
greatest good, both to the insane and to the outside world. It would 
not be a fair comparison to consider individual instances of failure or 
success, but each system should be regarded as a whole, and then if by 
comparison one system be found to have superior advantages, that 
system should be adopted to the exclusion of the others. 

Before the state recognized its obligation to these unfortunate 
people, their care devolved wholly upon the counties, and even after 
state hospitals began to be established the counties were required to 
care for the chronic pauper cases, and this system is still in vogue in 
some states. 

The consensus of opinion of those who have given this subject the 
closest study, and desire the best interest of the insane, is in favor of 
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state care. The state is much better able to equip hospital buildings, 
supplied with all modern sanitary appliances, as heating, lighting, 
ventilating, bathing and cooking, and the more liberal state appro- 
priations would supply the patients with a better quality of food, 
clothing, bedding and furniture. The medical supervision of patients 
in state hospitals, with daily inspections by competent physicians, and 
the service of trained and skillful nurses to administer to the wants of 
the sick and care for the curable cases, is a strong point in favor of 
state care; for these things, so essential for good service, cannot be 
obtained in the average county asylum. 

County care has been characterized as lacking in all the requisites 
for successfully caring for the insane. The counties will not, and, in 
fact, cannot, provide suitable accommodations for them, except where 
there are large centers of population, and the result is the dependent 
insane are sent to the county poor-houses, where the acute and chronic, 
the maniacal and quiet, occupy the same ward, which is often shared 
by the sane paupers. 

The insane are subject to the same supervision and care as the 
other inmates, if they are quiet and cleanly, but if they are noisy and 
disturbed or filthy in their habits, they are locked in some room or cell 
apart from the others, and their condition becomes pitiable from abuse 
and neglect. As proof of this, it is only necessary to read the reports 
of the commissioners where these almshouses have been inspected. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to recite at this time the foul 
wrongs suffered by those unfortunate people in county almshouses, the 
recital of which would make one’s blood boil with indignation. 
Neither would it be just to say that cruelties are practiced in all of 
them, for there may be exceptions. 

Referring to this point, Dr. McDonald, President of the State Com- 
mission of Lunacy of New York, has this to say: ‘While we may 
freely concede that there are individual instances of county or muni- 
cipal asylums which maintain an excellent standard of care, and con- 
sequently that an indiscriminate condemnation of public institutions 
for the insane not under state control would be manifestly unjust, it 
must also be conceded that such instances are exceedingly rare, so 
rare, in fact, that they may be regarded as exceptions, which prove 
the rule. Certainly not one such instance was found in the State of 
New York.’’ What is true of almshouses in New York, is equally true 
of similar institutions in other states. 

The associations of the dependent insane in county poor-houses 
are degrading to them, for they are seldom paupers and do not deserve 
the odium and disgrace the word pauper carries with it. It has been 
estimated on good authority that about seventy-five per cent. of the 
so-called pauper insane are not paupers in the true sense of the word, 
for among this class are to be found representatives of all professions, 
trades and occupations who were self-supporting and taxpayers before 
they became insane. The pauperizing of this class of citizens is not 
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only degrading to them, but is far-reaching in its evil effects on the 
community at large. 

When a state proposes to assume charge of its dependent insane, 
and makes provision for them in state hospitals, they should be main- 
tained solely at the expense of the state by appropriations from the 
general fund or by a special tax, and counties should not be required 
to contribute anything toward their support. When counties are 
required to pay a capita tax to state institutions, they sometimes find 
it more economical to abuse, under the guise of care, such cases as can 
be kept in the poor-houses. 

This was one serious trouble in New York until the bill providing 
state care for all the dependent insane was passed. In New York, 
counties are now prohibited from keeping the insane in almshouses, 
but it is not necessary to make this prohibitory, for in Mississippi all 
the insane are admitted to the asylums free, and if any insane are 
found in the poor-houses, it is on account of lack of room in the 
asylums. This is the case, notwithstanding our statutes, in regard to 
the commitment of patients to the asylums, say: ‘‘mere idiots, fools 
and known incurables, if harmless and not needing special treatment, 
shall not be sent to the asylums, but may be kept in the poor-houses, 
if indigent.’’ The county officials not being prepared to care for these 
people, usually find some way of evading the law, and we get them of 
all ages and conditions, many of whom would be kept in the poor- 
houses if the counties were required to pay for their maintenance in 
the state asylums. This charity may be abused at times, for old and 
feeble patients, not requiring asylum treatment, are often sent to the 
asylum for the reason that their people have grown tired of their care. 
Our consolation lies in the fact that they are better provided for in the 
asylum than they would be in the county poor-houses. 

Granting then that the state should assume charge of the dependent 
insane, it remains to show the best means of providing for them, and 
after that the cheapest. It is conceded by all that there should be 
separate treatment for the curable and non-curable, and the failure to 
accomplish this has been one of the defects in the system of asylum 
construction and management in this country. Many millions of 
dollars have been spent in palatial buildings that do credit to the 
architects’ skill and states’ pride, while they are ill-arranged for the 
purposes for which they were designed, and do not altogether meet the 
requirements of the patients. 

Realizing that the two classes should be treated separately, New 
York established an asylum for the chronic insane at Willard, as far 
back as 1865, and then later another at Binghampton. Patients were 
first admitted to the hospitals for the acute insane, and after a period 
of treatment those who were deemed incurable were transferred to one 
of the asylums for the chronic cases, or sent to the county almshouses. 
After a trial of more than twenty years this plan was pronounced a 
failure by its previous warmest advocates, and with the adoption of the 
state care act came the abolition of separate asylums for the chronic 
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insane and conversion of all the public institutions into state hospitals 
for the insane, with provisions for caring for the dependent chronic 
cases in annexes built on the premises of the hospitals. 

Pennsylvania is now making a trial of caring for the chronic 
insane at Wernersville on a new plan, which consists in having the 
quiet working patients transferred from all the other hospitals to 
Wernersville, where extensive farming operations are carried on. The 
Pennsylvania Lunacy Commission in advocating the establishment of 
an asylum for chronics, claimed that the patients would make it nearly 
self sustaining, as none but producers would be kept there. - They did 
not seem to consider that other hospitals would lose by being deprived 
of their working patients, and the management of the other institutions 
are hampered by having their organized working forces broken up. 
Quiet working patients are subect to attacks of violent excitement, and 
there is a constant going of quiet patients to Wernersville, and of 
excited ones back to their respective hospitals, which is not only incon- 
venient but expensive. 

Several states are now caring for their chronic insane in colonies 
on farms contiguous to the main institution, and thus far the results 
show that this is the most feasible way of providing for the chronic 
dependent class ina satisfactory manner and at the least expense to 
the state. Inexpensive cottages are provided for the chronic laboring 
class who live in the colony and work the farm and garden, and asa 
large per cent. of these people have been accustomed to outdoor life, 
living in the colony is more satisfactory to them and they are better 
contented than in the large institution. 

‘The proof of the pudding is the eating;’’ so the merit of a system 
may be best judged by the experience of one who has given it a fair 
trial. In confirmation of what has been said about the plan of caring 
for the chronic insane in colonies, a letter from Dr. Wm. M. Edwards, 
the accomplished superintendent of the Kalamazoo, Michigan Asylum, 
whose practical knowledge of the subject is based on several years of 
experience, merits our closest attention and thought. A letter addressed 
to him by a friend, asking for information in regard to this system, 
elicited the following reply: ‘‘As long ago as 1886 the board of trustees 
of this asylum, Kalamazoo, failing to secure lands contiguous to the 
location of the main buildings, purchased a farm 176 acres, two miles 
and a half distant, afterwards 80 acres were added, making the present 
size 256 acres. On this was built a wooden house and a large barn, 
and we began the experiment of producing our own milk. We now 
have fifty-six cows there, largely Holstein grades. Forty-seven of.the 
male patients of the chronic laboring class live there. 

The farm is under the supervision of a man and his wife, and with 
the help of two other men and two other women, all the work of caring 
for the patients, cooking for them, attending to all the cattle and to the 
farm and garden work, there being several acres of the latter, is done 
by this help and the patients before mentioned. This experiment 
proved so successful that a year later the trustees bought another farm 
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of 357 acres. On that there are now four brick houses and 250 paticnts, 
67 men and 183 women reside there. There is a resident physician 
who superintends the whole of the ‘‘colony”’ as it is called. As the 
patients are mostly of the class before mentioned there is not a great 
deal of active medical work. There are, however, frequent calls fora 
physician, the maintenance of discipline and other matters incident to 
the care of so many persons, which keep the doctor busy during the 
whole time. Patients living in the cottages assist with the ordinary 
housework. Cooking is done within each cottage and on the whole 
living is more satisfactory than within the main building. The 
patients, as a rule, improve in general health by being transferred to 
the cottages. The outdoor life that most of them lead renders them 
more robust and there is greater contentment and happiness than in 
the large institution. 

In providing for the dependent insane the question of increased 
accommodations may be met in one of two ways, at a very small 
expense. First—Where hospitals are well equipped it is only necessary 
to add cheap pavillions or cottages for chronic cases, but if the asylums 
are not provided for hospital treatment the better plan would be to 
erect hospital buildings on the premises for the acute cases and use 
the main building as homes for the chronics. Second—By establishing 
colonies on lands contiguous to the main building so that they can be 
conducted under the same management. 

The necessary corps of officers and general equipment of an asylum 
is the most expensive part of the establishment, but in the plans above 
suggested these would be already provided, for it is easy to conduct 
colonies under the management of the main institution. The only 
colony I know in the South is one for the negroes at the Alabama 
Hospital. This has been in successful operation for several years, and 
the results show this to be the best plan of providing for the colored 
insane. It should be a feature of every asylum that cares for negroes. 

Granting then that the state should provide for the dependent 
insane, it becomes pertinent to consider what should be the cost of their 
maintenance. Thistoa great measure will depend upon the standard to 
be maintained, and in some states, particulary in the South, this 
standard must necessarily be low as compared to Northern 


Mastern ideas, on account of the embarrassed condition of 
finances. 


and 


state 


The average per capita cost of supporting hospitals for the insane 
is $172 for Northern and Eastern States, $166 for Western, and $129 
for Southern States. 

This smaller allowance on our part is not due to any willful parsi- 
mony, but it isa necessity, and we who have the management of the 
asylums realize that fact, and economize in many ways. We do not 
hope to reach the standard of Northern and Eastern ideas, yet we claim 
to give our people kindly care, although in a simpler way. 

I want to add, however, that an asylum can be maintained at less 
per capita cost in the South than in colder climates. Our buildings 
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are cheaper and it does not require much to make them comfortable in 
winter. The summers being longer we have an advantage in garden- 
ing and truck farming. Besides, a large per cent. of our people do not 
expect or require as much as in other sections. I do not advocate 
retrenchment in these matters, and think all institutions should be 
as liberally supported as the state’s finances will permit. 


DISCUSSION ON THE CARE OF THE INSANE. 


Mr. HusBARD:—In the few remarks that I shall make, I hope no 
one will conclude that I live on ‘‘Reviewing Alley”’ or ‘‘Grumble 
Point,’’ for I don’t. I live on ‘*Thanksgiving Street,’’ and have for 
several years, but there are some phases of this question that are really 
not satisfactory to me, and which grow largely from, I might say 
perhaps, want of care or inability to get the right kind of help. I was 
a member of the Indiana Legislature for several years, and during 
that time charges were preferred against the Superintendent of the 
Central Hospital, at Indianapolis. A Committee of Investigation was 
appointed, of which I was chairman. We were in session about three 
weeks, examined upwards of a hundred and fifty witnesses, and the 
facts that were brought before us, led us to the conclusion that the 
help in these asylums was anything but competent. That girls, and 
men, too, were employed who were of high temper, and therefore, not 
qualified to handle these insane people. And to illustrate this, let me 
say that in our own family we made a solemn compact that, if any of 
us should become mentally deranged, none of us would, if it were 
possible to avoid it, be taken toanasylum. That if my wife or either 
of my four daughters should become deranged, we would, if it were at 
all possible, make some other provision for them. And that same 
feeling does take hold of a great many people. 

Now, Iam not finding any fault with the superintendents unless 
they are not as careful as they ought to be, but I do know that in this 
examination, we found that a good many incompetent people were 
employed in one of the hospitals of our state, the Eastern Hospital, in 
which there was a man in charge who was indicted, tried and con- 
victed—-I don’t remember how long a term he served in the peniten- 
tiary—for killing one of the inmates. The poor unfortunates are 
assaulted, struck, and in a good many ways, of which we at home know 
very little about, are at the mercy of these helpers in the asylums. 
There ought to be the very greatest care exercised, in order to get the 
right kind of help. 

A DELEGATE:—Mr. Hubbard, how many years ago was this investi- 
gation? 

Mr. HuBBARD:—About twenty years ago. Of course great changes 
have taken place since then, but I have a fear that there isn’t as much 
care exercised in selecting help for these poor unfortunates as there 
should be. Our worthy President is the Superintendent of our Feeble 
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Minded Home, at Fort Wayne, Indiana, and I doubt if there is a better 
one in the United States, and I haven’t any doubt but that he sees just 
the evils I have been referring to, and avoids them wherever possible. 
But it is pretty difficult, where you have a large asylum and 150 helpers, 
to exercise the very soundest discretion in selecting them. 

GEN. BRINKERHOFF:—I am glad that the question was asked by 
my friend on the left, as to how long ago it was when this investiga- 
tion was made. I was myself in Indiana two years after you (Mr. 
Hubbard) were there. I wasinan asylum in Indiana, not more than 
seventeen years ago, where there were twenty-four of the patients 
imprisoned in one night, but I want the gentleman to remember that 
there has been a greater advance in the care of the insane, in the last 
twenty years, than there has been in a whole century before that. I 
want to say to the gentleman, that if he will go to Indiana to-day, he 
will find a very different state of affairs. He says he wouldn’t be sent 
to an asylum there, if there was any other place to go to, but I want to 
say to this audience that if I became insane, or if any member of my 
family becomes insane, I would not, nor would I have them, go to any 
other place. (Applause.) The question came up in our state, a bill 
having been introduced in the Legislature with the object of compel- 
ling those patients who were able to do so, to pay. I was glad to hear 
my friend from Mississippi say that there were no pay patients in the 
State of Mississippi. I thank the Lord for that. (Applause.) 

Now, this case came up and I appeared before the committee which 
had that bill in charge, and as I was on my way up there, a gentleman 
from Cleveland, a member of the Legislature, said to me: ‘‘General, I 
want to say a word or two to you on this subject.’ Said he: ‘‘you know 
Mr. so and so, of our city, who is worth some seven or eight millions; 
well, he has a son in the hospital at Cleveland, who is insane.’’ I said 
to him that I knew that gentleman very well, though I did not know of 
the condition of his son, and I want to say to you now, that that was 
the truth, and it is the highest compliment that has ever been paid to 
the Insane Hospital of the State of Ohio, for that man would willingly 
pay $100,000 a year if he could find a better place than that hospital at 
Cleveland, for his son. 

SENATOR COLLOM:—I understood one of the gentlemen to say that 
a solution of the question was to work the men on a farm, and that he 
knew of but one place where this had been put into practical operation, 
but I want to say that that has been the case for twenty years in Texas. 

Mr. WHATLEY:—I rise simply for the purpose of adding my en- 
dorsement to the expressions contained in the paper read by the 
gentleman from Alabama, in reference to organization. I know from 
experience, that the head of any department must have full authority 
to appoint and dismiss, in order to enforce discipline, and I am sure 
that there are those here who fully understand the great importance 
attached to that authority. I know, further, that whenever the head 
of any department is not backed up and supported by the Board of 


Control, he is powerless to keep competent men under him, because, if 
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they are appointed through political influence, it is a certainty that 
mistakes will be made, and the institution must suffer in consequence. 
I believe that the head of any institution ought to be clothed with 
authority to make appointments and dismiss employees, just as is 
done by any railroad or great corporation. They must be conducted 
on business principles. 

JuDGE FERRIS:—I want to coincide with my friend, Dr. Buchanan, 
in some remarks he made regarding the poor insane of the South and 
the progress we have made in taking care of them. I joined this Asso- 
ciation at Louisville, fifteen or sixteen years ago. My business is not 
to take care of the insane, but of little children, and that throws me a 
great deal among the indigent poor. When I first commenced to 
attend this Association, I went around to the different places where 
you held your meetings and drank in all the knowledge I could get, 
and we in the South have learned a great deal about these different 
institutions. When I first began to go about with you, there wasn’t a 
jail in Tennessee that didn’t have from one to five poor lunatics in it. 
We have one insane asylum at Nashville, of which Dr. Collender is 
the superintendent, and I consider it one of the bestin the land. Well, 
we came back to Nashville, got to work at the Legislature, and to-day 
we haven’t a poor lunatic in any jail in the State of Tennessee. We 
have three large asylums, one in East Tennessee, in charge of Dr. 
Campbell. We have enlarged the one at Nashville, and at Bolivar we 
have another large institution. In Davidson County our appropriation 
is $40,000, and in the last two years we have built an asylum at a cost 
of $200,000. All of these are conducted just as every other of our state 
institutions, but in our charitable departments great improvements 
have been made. 

When I first went to Louisville, a gentleman from Ohio read a 
paper on jails. In our state we had one of the most horrible on earth, 
and I guess yeu have seen it, Gen. Brinkerhoff, for you have been at 
Nashville; but we went to work, and in two or three years got P. J. 
Pauly & Company, of St. Louis, to build us a modern jail. We 
haven’t got a reception room or a parlor, but mighty near it. It 
makes the discipline better, and you feel better. Heretofore, we have 
done the most punishing before a man was convicted. 

PROFESSOR FOLWELL:-—I want to say a few werds in regard to 
employees of asylums, for I think it is a subject that will interest the 
ladies who are present. My observations in regard to the hospitals in our 
state led me to consider the question of the help employed, especially 
women, and I came to the conclusion that they are overworked. They 
are working eleven or twelve hours a day, when a day’s labor ought 
not to exceed eight hours, and they should be required to take a reason- 
able amount of outdoor exercise and given as much recreation as 
possible. 

There was a very wise Frenchman who wrote a book which I have 
been using, and one of his most valuable ideas is this, that one of the 
curses of humanity, is the overworking of an idea. The principle is all 
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right, but I submit, without further argument, that we may go too far. 
There is room, in my judgment, not only for state institutions, but 
also for local institutions in counties and cities, as well as for private 
institutions, which often doa great deal of good, and from which we 
can, perhaps, learn some valuable lessons; but, no matter what agency 
has the care of the insane, there should be public supervision. The 
interests of society are too great to leave them to the care of a few 
individuals, and I trust that all the states will costantly maintain the 
most careful supervision over all their institutions. And in this con- 
nection, I want to say that there is in our state a woman who had been 
sent to the insane asylum who has been instrumental in doing much 
good in the direction of having a separate place where persons whose 
sanity may not be fully determined, should be sent. She didn’t like it 
there; she recovered, went back to her home and she devotes all of her 
time, or a considerable part of it, to writing to the newspapers, 
and in very excellent English, the results of her experience and 
warning the people against the premature admission of prisoners to 
asylums. To-day, as the result of her agitation of the subject, there 
is a bill before our Legislature which deals with this very question, 
the erection of a building where those persons whose sanity or insanity 
has not been fully determined, may be temporarily confined, and I am 
inclined to the opinion that some such establishment would do very 
great good, the idea being to detain them there until it is decided, by 
those competent to decide, whether they are fit subjects for commit- 
ment to an asylum. 

I have a young colleague, an expert on the question of sanity, 
which study he has pursued in foreign institutions in France and Ger- 
many, and from him I have learned considerable. He has been using 
a new photographic process, microscopic in its nature, that is really 
working wonders, which shows the structure of the brain and the 
numerous cells, these latter having a remarkable resemblance to vege- 
table growth, from which there are branches as if from trees, the 
branches being of various sizes, and he thinks he has made this dis- 
covery, that the cause of insanity is that these small branches of these 
cells begin to break down and slough away, and, as the disease 
advances, the larger branches disappear. If this be true; if insanity 
is accompanied by the destruction of the brain cells, then what are 
the means of arresting that disease? That is a most momentous sub- 
ject, and what are the remedies for that kind of physical dengenera- 
tion? (Applause). 

Mr. HEYMANN:—I think we can learn much from our brothers in 
the Southern States, in Mississippiand Alabama. Now, I cannot say 
how our Insane Asylum is conducted, though the reports concerning it 
are very good, but this I do know, that it is full. In visiting the jail 
here, last year, I found eighteen insane people there. I cannot say, 
with my brother from Nashville, that we have no insane persons outside 
of the Insane Asylum, but we hope to improve this condition of affairs, 


and in this work, as in everything else, co-operation is necessary, and 
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our Southern members and friends are invited to meet here, in this 
hall, at the close of this session, to see what can be done towards the 
organization of a Confederacy of Charities. 

Dr. Hays, Superintendent of the Insane Asylum at Jackson, La.: 
lam glad to be able to say a few words concerning the institution 
under my charge, which now contains about 940 or 950 patients. It will, 
I think, compare favorably with any other Southern Institution for 
the care of the insane, except, possibly, that of the State of Alabama. 
I am indeed very glad to hear such good reports concerning these 
various asylums, but it strikes me that this Conference is not here to 
sit as a mutual admiration society. It seems to me that we should show 
to each other our faults and deficiencies, and try to find a way to 
correct them. I believe that politics should be entirely eliminated 
from Insane Asylums. They do not go together, although many 
people living in the immediate vicinity of their location, seem to think 
that the asylum is their own and not that of the state; that it belongs 
to them and that the money appropriated for its support, belongs to the 
people living in that place. You will find that, in the minds of a great 
many people, an asylum is looked upon as a place to give employment 
to them and their political friends. Now, that condition of things 
should not be allowed to exist. 

Again, the superintendent of an asylum ought to be clothed with 
the proper and necessary authority, and if the Board of Control or 
Board of Administrators undertake to usurp that authority, the super- 
intendent, if he is the right kind of a man, will hand in his resignation. 

Our asylum at Jackson is, I think, conducted along proper lines, 
and as regards the condition of the patients, I believe they are, asa 
rule, satisfied with their surroundings. 

Mr. Drury—(Toronto, Canada):—I believe I have the honor of 
coming from a further distance to attend this Conference, than any 
gentleman here, as I have traveled nearly two thousand miles to be 
with you. 

Ido not profess to have any expert knowledge of these questions 
which you have been discussing, but rise simply to endorse what has 
been so well said in reference to the internal management of these 
various institutions. Now we, in Canada, understand that you have a 
system here, that is known as the spoils system; that when you change, 
one political party going out of power and another one coming in, 
many of your officials are changed; not that their predecessors are 
wanting in ability, but simply on account of a change in the political 
complexion of the party administering the affairs of your Government. 
I do not know whether that policy prevails in regard to these important 
institutions we have been taking about, but I assume that some degree 
of uncertainty does exist in regard to the permanency of these appoint- 
ments. Now we, in Ontario, regard with some surprise, the fact I 
speak of Ontario, though I may speak as well, of Canada, that a people 
whom we look to as furnishing the brightest examples of business 
success and capacity, should have fallen into a blunder so great as that 
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which refers to changing the heads of these great institutions to 
whom are committed the care and welfare of so many of our fellow 
beings. What we have learned, in Ontario at all events, is this. The 
appointing power is in the hands of the Governor of the Province, and 
when a man receives an appointment from the Governor of Ontario as 
superintendent of any of our public institutions, his tenure of office is 
life-long, provided he proves himself faithful. I came here merely 
as a listener, and to learn, and only express these views because, 
having had some experience as a member of the Government of Ontario 
for some years, I may say that we, in Ontario, have very decidedly 
strong opinions upon the importance of giving a man a position for life, 
as long as he is found worthy, and then make him responsible for the 
institution over which he presides. Should he demonstrate that he is 
incapable of selecting his assistants and subordinates, then the Govern- 
ment would step in and remove that man as being incapable of filling 
the position to which he has been appointed. 

Dr. LEMONNIER.—I cannot raise my voice too strongly against the 
prevalence of political influence in our charitable institutions, and 
especially, aninsane asylum. I have been called upon by my people to 
occupy the position of coroner of this parish, and it devolves upon me 
to declare, whether a party who is arrested as a pauper, or, in other 
words, as an indigent insane person, is insane or not. We then had in 
this city, an institution back here on Common street, which was in the 
hands of a number one politician. I was the attending physician, as 
coroner of the city, and it devolved upon me, whenever a patient died 
there, to give a death certificate. Of course, I had nothing to do with the 
appointment of any of the employees. Out of every one hundred poor 
unfortunates who went into that asylum, only one died. Iam proud to 
say that Iam the first public official to raise his voice against the use 
of that institution as aninsane asylum. My efforts were crowned with 
success, and in a very short time we had our patients transferred to the 
State Asylum. That institution to-day, isa splendidone. ‘Two months 
ago we had 934 inmates in there, and to-day, we have 984, and they are 
admirably taken care of. (Applause). 

As to the number of insane sent to our police jail, that is one of 
the most infamous practices that ever existed. Iam still fighting it, 
but there are things we cannot help. Our State Asylum is full, and 
when there is no room there, these people have to be sent somewhere. 
It has been a very common thing for the surrounding country, and 
even for Europe to send to New Orleans their indigent insane to be 
taken care of. 

Mr. HEYMANN.—Is there not some other place where these poor 
insane people could be kept? Could not the city make some provision 
for them? 

Dr. LEMONNIER.—The trouble is lack of money. I have been 
trying my best to find some way out of the trouble, and if we could get 
the money we would send them to the Louisiana Retreat until such 
time as they could be sent to the State Asylum. 
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Mr. HEYMANN—I promise you, sir, that I know where the money 
is, and we will get it. . 

Dr. LEMONNIER.—You are the man I’ve been looking for so long, 
and who has been ‘‘so near and yet so far.”’ 

And now about our prisons. It is a common thing to see a man 
arrested, who, if unable to give bond, is thrown into prison. He was 
unfortunate enough to witness the commission of a crime, and if he is 
a poor man, he is kept in prison until the trial, in order that he may 
testify. It is absolutely necessary that our prisons should be so divided 
that that class of people should not come in contact with the criminal 
classes. Not long ago, I knew of a case where a little boy was put in 
the Parish Prison, coming in contact with some of the vilest criminals. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON.—I am very sorry to say that we must now 
close this very interesting discussion, but before doing so, want to say 
one word about the proper sort of person to be selected for the important 
position of superintendent of an insane asylum. The trouble seems to be 
that they have had no training in that direction, and I think if we were 
to adopt the New York system and insist that a man, before he can 
become a superintendent must have served a certain length of time as 
chief assistant, and before he can be made chief assistant that he shall 
have served an apprenticeship as first assistant. If that system were 
to be adopted we would soon have a corps of most efficient officials for 
our asylums and the good results would soon become apparent. 


* Afternoon Session, Friday, March 5th. 


SUBJECT—“COLLEGE SETTLEMENTS.” 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON:—Somebody was naked and ye clothed him, 
somebody was hungry and ye fed him, somebody homeless and ye shel- 
tered him. This was the first great step forward, the idea of reforma- 
tion, andit was that idea which brought about our reform schools for boys 
and girls, and after awhile came another idea, that of prevention, 
which was the second great step forward. Then the third step, which 
is not so well known, was the idea of securing justice for those suffering 
in any way, and the fourth great step forward has been the idea of 
making life better worth the living. This, we think, is the highest, 
and, as it seems to us now, the culmination of charity, that we should 
try to make life better worth the living for those with whom we come 
in contact, andin this work the College Settlements about which we 
are to hear from Bishop Sessums, are doing their part nobly and are 
destined to achieve glorious results. 
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ADDRESS ON COLLEGE SETTLEMENTS, 
By BisHop SESSUMS OF NEW ORLEANS. 

It is a privilege to be under the aegis of this Association; it is 
dangerous to attempt tosay anything in the presence of its leaders, 
and I only make that attempt in a very modest way, in order to express 
my appreciation of the courtesy extended in asking me to address you 
upon this subject. 

Such a subject as this, is one which, in many of its practical details 
and perhaps in the line of actual knowledge of the numbers of experi- 
ments that have already been made, is pretty well known to everybody; 
the names of the institutions which have already been founded and 
perhaps, also, a good many of the important and helpful statistics as 
to the result of their work, and therefore I shall address myself, briefly, 
toa consideration of certain principles which underlie College Settle- 
ments. 

President Johnson has alluded to the evolutions in man’s conception 
of charity, ultimately blending into the efforts which man makes in 
behalf of man in order that what we call the salvation of man shall be 
the realization of the best in man, and that is the truest definition of 
what we mean by charity, because it realizes, at the outset, the great 
fact which many of the philanthropic associations in our day do not 
seem to fully realize. It recognizes the great problem which a great 
many of the economists of our generation do not sufficiently consider, 
not realizing that there is such a thing as a real social problem. 

The question of the College Settlement is directly connected with 
the economic and industrial problems which constitute such prime 
features of modern social conditions. The college settlement move- 
ment in itself, was, originally, a deliberate effort on the part of 
University men to bring the best and most scientific thought into 
direct contact with the unskilled labor class, so that by working up 
from the industrial side, academic theories might be made useful in 
solving the many crises pending in economic matters. No real under- 
standing of this movement can be acquired except as prompted by a 
sympathetic desire to approach it from its industrial side. The develop- 
ment of the unpopulistic classes, the segregation of unskilled and semi- 
employed laborers in an industrial ghetto in our great modern cities, 
and the consequent friction which arises from this division, all these 
conditions and causes produce the disquietude which needs to be met, 
not only by legislation, but by some moralizing process that will both 
take these classes and see that real justice is done them. 

The appearance upon the stage of modern life, of the laborer who 
is only occasionally employed and who is merely a hanger-on of social 
life and social power, is the great disturbing element in these ques- 
tions. The change which has slowly transpired through centuries, in 
the condition of the working classes, and which has developed from a 
state in which men, though serfs, were really secure in their livelihood 
because they were bound to the state, has at last reached a culmination 
in which the dependent laborer owns nothing and belongs nowhere, 
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and is much worse than a slave except in the mere nominal article of 
personal liberty. The devolopment of machinery has necessarily been 
the great factor in producing this condition. Attempts have been 
made from various directions, to meet these issues. The old, so-called 
orthodox political economy made its effort on the lines of the ‘‘/aissez 
faire’ theory, which, interpreted in common sense language, means 
the devil-may-care theory. Their propositions were that the state 
should not at all interfere with the written question of contract; that 
competition was the only and the divinely instituted law of social exis- 
tence; that interest, after all, was the only spur to human activity, 
and that the matter of wages was not at all to be determined by senti- 
ment or religion, but by some mechanical law, which supposed that a 
certain amount of the world’s money could go to the laborer, and only 
this certain amount. The evident fallacy, not to say cruelty, of this 
economy resulted in the rise of a school of Christian political econo- 
mists, who set over against the above propositions, those which were 
rooted not only in principles of justice, but principles of love, and 
which emphasized specially, the necessity for education, for the reali- 
zation of some social order in which men should be related to each other 
on the basis of character, and not merely on the basis of money or 
possessions, and in which the axioms of religion should at least be so 
far recognized as to induce the powers in the financial world to look 
upon the employed classes as beings possessed of souls, and not simply 
as machines. The industriousists themselves have also taken up the 
problem and expressed their solution that it finally insures their 
collectivism, in which the old ideas which were the battle cries of the 
French Revolution, are brought forth in deeper and fairer ways, but 
in ways which the entrenched classes seem no readier to admit as 
ruling ideas in modern conditions. It ought to be said in all justice, 
concerning these clever schemes, that they have no exact connection 
with the revolution of social wrongs, and that their purpose, at least so 
far as stated by their best theorists, is not simply to reverse the social 
pose and bring the feeble and defeated to the top; but, as it is honestly 
claimed at least, a desire to attack the deep question which concerns 
the relation of all men to society, and they endeavor to work out a 
scheme by which a man’s status and a man’s position will not depend 
upon his coercing society to care for him, but upon the solid and actual 
contribution which he makes to the social wealth and social weal. 

It ought also to be said that these questions can be solved from 
neither side, so long as the classes make concessions under the impulse 
of mere self-protection. The solution cannot come until the leaders 
on both sides adopt, more sincerely, the social principles of life and 
endeavor to build up an order which will express, not simply the gain 
which men seek to get out of each other, but also the good which men are 
willing todo for each other. Just in between these various extremes, 
the college settlement introduces itself as an effort to approach 
the question along personal lines. These communities which have 
settled in a sort of sociological and educational monastic condition in 
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many modern cities, do not seem to have theories on which their exis- 
tence is staked; but their work at the outset has been to learn prob- 
lems which need to be solved; to learn, personally, the people who dwell 
in the industrial ghettos, and by such experimental effort to work out 
practical results. 

In the early ’80s, Canon Barnett, of Toynbee Hall, challenged 
public attention to this subject by an article in the Contemporary 
Review, which contained suggestions looking towards the multipli- 
cation of these college communities. Some years later he published 
another article in the same journal and traced the history of the move- 
ment in the meanwhile, and gave therein interesting and encouraging 
statistics concerning the progress of this enlightened social philan- 
thropy. It may be said that the mission, the activities and purposes 
of the college community, as this work is conducted at Toynbee 
Hall, Oxford House, Bethnel Green, Mansfield House, Hull House, 
Chicago, and other like communities in other cities—are, primarily, to 
realize the neighborly principle and practice the law of Christian fel- 
lowship in these industrial quarters. College men and women, delib- 
erately become citizens in these sections of modern municipalities, and 
gradually work themselves, through personal approach and by per- 
sonal attractiveness, into touch with the wide life of the classes 
who surround them. The effort is made, as far as possible, to have these 
workers understand that the law of loving one’s neighbor like one’s self, 
is nota dream; but that it is possible for independent people voluntarily 
to live helpful lives amidst their social inferiors without any condes- 
cension on one side, and without any humiliation on the other. In 
many instances, these communities take names which indicate their 
intention to live by the neighborly law. It is not to be doubted that 
this, however, is, after all, the essential and final method in the devel- 
oping of any social reformation. Men and women are not mere inani- 
mate machines. Because they are personal beings; personal influence 
and personal knowledge are the only forces which can finally uplift 
and transfigure their lives. 

To this main method, a few words may be added in description of 
other lines of activity. These college settlements develop educational 
ideas, and have revealed in almost all instances, the possibility of 
presenting a great foil to the depressions and tragedies so common in 
these industrial communities, in courses of literary instruction, and in 
these courses a singular preponderance is observed of theoretical 
studies. 

Another aim is the organization of clubs of men and boys, as well 
as of girls and women. The data which are published from time to 
time in connection with the work, especially that of workingmen’s 
clubs, constitute a valuable collection of sociological facts. A singular 
piece of statistics in this connection, is that, in some instances, in 
London, the average age at which young men marry, has been raised 
from three to six years, showing a great improvement in the conscious- 
ness of responsibility and the domestic order. The usefulness which 
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was possible to these efforts and institutions in the direction of economic 
leadership amidst these restless industrial classes, isincalculable. ‘The 
occupation of the ‘‘walking delegate’’ who thrives upon the discussion 
of revolution, can and has been easily superceded by the influence of 
strong men in college settlements. The effect which can be wrought 
on co-operative enterprises and on working people, is also a most 
valuable possibility through these communities. 

Also there should be mentioned the educational power which they 
wield in teaching these classes their civic duties as well as rights, and 
in gradually inducing them to substitute a consideration for their 
personal and moral welfare instead of a consideration for politics, in 
the matter of municipal elections. 

Many other opportunities for social helpfulness have been exhibited 
in some of these foundations, and the whole story may be summed up in 
the assertion that the movement is one of the most beneficient enter- 
prises of this century, which isa century fundamentally believing in 
the connection between ideals and practice. It is singular that the 
English race, which is undeniably the greatest, as a race of commercial- 
ists, in the world, also has the courage of its ideal convictions and is 
always ready to promote undertakings which seem to be builded purely 
upon fine theory, but which may have a chance of success when reduced 
to practice by bands of unselfish and missionary spirits. The con- 
tagion which has passed from England to this country in these direc- 
tions, justifies the hope that the long struggle between the laborer and 
the leader in society, may at last be helped in most natural ways, and 
may tend to a quicker solution because these enterprises teach the 
world of financial and political economy the necessity of having some 
heart and some moral character, and also teach the world of revolu- 
tionists the necessity of trying to make the Kingdom of God, not a 
social order in some other world and some other life, but an improved 
condition of human relationship upon earth. (Applause). 


DISCUSSION ON SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 


Mr. GILMAN:—Having had, though only nominally, a relation to 
the first settlement in the City of New York, I was led to visit it on one 
occasion, and, at the same time, to visit another similar one managed 
by ladies, and I must say it seemed to me, in that case that the ladies 
had somewhat the better of the two. They had a much more efficient 
organization, I think, than the men, and, perhaps, a more systematic 
way of getting at what they desired to accomplish. In Baltimore, we 
have something of that kind which was started by means of a fund given 
by a benevolent man, in the partof the town where he lived, where, 
also some of the students of the Johns Hopkins University live, and I 
think they are doing good work. Iam heartily in favor of and desirous 
of seeing accomplished, which I think is perfectly practicable and 
quite within the scope of bodies like this, and that is the training up 
of men and women to be leaders in all our charitable work. ‘To be 
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leaders in our charity organizations, to be leaders in our societies, to 
be the heads of our reformatories and to take charge of our houses for 
the poor. ‘To be concerned in the administration of prisons and hos- 
pitals. I think I can recall, off-hand, at least a dozen persons who 
have become, in one form or another, leaders in charitable work; one 
in Chicago, one in Hartford, two or three in New York, one in Cali- 
fornia, and soon. In the training of such people, and in the oppor- 
tunity of living among the poor, as in those settlements, they become 
acquainted with their habits and wants, their mode of life, and this is 
undoubtedly an object lesson of great advantage. I have visited some 
of those settlements in London and Paris, and though they may not 
have succeeded to the extent that was expected, still they are doing 
good. I found persons of the highest character engaged in this work, 
and who, living in those squalid sections of the cities, are devoting 
themselves, like city missionaries, to doing good, and that is what we 


should all strive to do, each in his or her own locality. (Applause). 


Mr. HEYMANN:—I would like to have a Hull House here. There is 
no higher aim than that. I remember that opposite the Hull House 
there was a square of ground, the houses on which were occupied by 
the worst classes. The ladies went to the owner and finally succeeded 
in getting him to let them have this place for one year, as a play 
ground for the children of the poor. This is the kind of charity that 
we want; personal charity, personal service. 


Mr. GLENN:—I haven’t very much to contribute, because I don’t 
know very much about the subject, but am very anxious to learn all 
that I can about it. I listened carefully to the Bishop’s talk, and if 
we could have college settlements such as he has described, they would 
be a very great help. Now, in regard to these settlements, there are 
different kinds of social settlements. Then there is the college settle- 
ment and the university settlement. They are different and I think 
stand on a different basis from the others. What I would rather talk 
about is the purely social settlement, one having no connection with 
any college or university, and what I am going to say is more to see if 
I cannot get some information for myself and others. I have the 
honor to claim as my friends some of the best women in the Hull 
House. They are among the best in the world, and I don’t think it 
makes much difference whether they are in the Hull House or in the 
streets of Chicago, for they are working. They took us, last summer, 
on a tour of inspection through the neighborhood, showing what was 
going on in different places, and it was evident that they were doing a 
great deal of good. The Hull House has become a great institution. 
It has its men’s club, its woman’s club, its law school, its music school, 
and two or three other divisions of that sort. Itis a great institution, 
but I think there is a tendency toinstitutionalize. Now, is it, perhaps, 
better to have different places where all can come together, live 
together, sleep and eat together; where you come right down with the 
people, live like they do and give them the benefit of your superior 
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education? Please don’t understand me for a moment as saying any- 
thing in criticism of the Hull House, but we ought all to study these 
problems and find out what is best to be done. Its a serious question 
with me. I have a case in point in our own city, where, some two or 
three years ago, two splendid young women who started the work 
of getting classes from the street, taking these children in and 
teaching them, and the result has been that we have started what we 
call a guild house, where we have kindergarten parties given two or 
three times a week, and an entertainment once a month, and those 
boys and girls give up their whole time to that neighborhood, except 
at night. They come home late in the evening and stay there until 
the next morning, but all their days are occupied in visiting these 
people doing what they can for them and trying to bring them in and 
make their minds clearer and better. I don’t see how people could do 
any more good by going down into social settlements. In talking to 
one of these young ladies, she said: ‘If I come down here and stay 
all the time I could not do the work lam doing now, because it would 
pull me down; bring me down to the level of those people.”’ That 
is the situation as it presents itself to me, and how is it to be met? 
Can more good be accomplished by grouping ourselves together in an 
institution where we do not come in actual contact with those whom 
we wish to elevate, than by going to the places where these people live 
and remaining there? There is one great danger, and, I belive, great 
evil in college settlements and that is that all young men go into col- 
lege with no intention of staying there for a long period. Goes there 
like the medical student goes into the clinic room, to look at the sore 
spots on the body politic and study them, but without any intention of 
staying any length of time. And even at the Hull House there is 
trouble in getting residents to live there. That is not a social settle- 
ment. There must be a number of residents there all the time and 
they must have thorough control of the people. I hope somebody will 
be able to help me, because I don’t really know what is best to be 
done. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON:—I think the most pathetic thing I ever saw 
in the way of working to help people, was the Chicago Commons, when 
a husband, wife and two or three children living in an old house in the 
Nineteenth Ward, in the middle of the slum district, sought by their 
presence and their example to benefit the neighborhood. Among the 
evils of Chicago, is a horrible city government, probably worse than 
any of the badly governed cities of America, and the Nineteenth Ward 
has been the home of the lowest order of politicians. The alderman 
representing it, has, for many years, been either a saloon keeper, a 
gambler or a man of that character, and the Chicago Commons or- 
ganized a political club right down there in the Nineteenth Ward. 
They sent to the republican nominating convention and said to them, 
“if you nominate a good man we will work for him and elect him,’’ but 
the republican convention said it’s none of your business whom we 
nominate. You mind your own business and we will attend to our 
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politics. They then sent a deputation to the democratic convention 
with the same.kind of a message. Well, the democrats were smart 
enough to think there might be something in it, and sothey looked about 
to see whom they could select, and finally took as their candidate, a 
certain plumber, and everybody was very much surprised that a 
democratic convention in that ward should nominate any one who 
wasn’t a saloon keeper. It wassomething quite out of the usual course, 
but the Commons rallied, held political meetings all through the ward 
and elected their candidate by a rousing majority. (Applause), And 
that helped to redeem the Nineteenth Ward of Chicago, where, before 
that time, the eye looked upon nothing but a scene of abject misery. 
The streets were never clean, and the only rays of light to penetrate 
through that darkness and degradation, were those that came through 
the doors and windows of the neighboring saloons. No one who hasn’t 
seen it, can realize the great work that brother Taylor and his little 
family have accomplished, and in a talk we had together, I told him it 
reminded me of an occurrence that took place in Glasgow, of which I 
heard, and which I thought illustrated his position about as well as 
anything I knew of. The story was of a gentleman who, returning 
from a dinner with about as much as he could carry, came across a man 
sitting down alongside of a lamp post, drunk. He started to lift him 
to his feet, but, finding that he couldn’t do it, said to him: ‘‘old fellow, 
Ican’t lift you up, but I can sit down alongside of you,’’ (applause and 
laughter) and he did, too, in the mud. Brother Taylor said that per- 
haps that was what he was doing, ‘‘but,’’ said he: ‘‘we are going to 
stick to it.’”’ And there is no doubt in my mind but that is the best 
piece of work, the best bringing together of intelligence, of culture and 
the highest sense of citizenship, that I know of. 

Ah! to the great majority of workingmen in our large cities the 
conditions of life are so awful, so terrible, and, in a certain sense, so 
degrading, the wonder to me is that they miss the chance of getting 
into a condition of forgetfulness by means of liquor. Now, what we 
want to do, and what we must do, is to bring ourselves into closer con- 
tact with the people whom we are striving to help; to go to them as 
friendly visitors in the fullest sense of the word; to make them fee! 
that we are indeed friends. We must try to raise the individual stand- 
ard. This cannot all be done at once, but it can by degrees. You 
can’t come down from the top of a building to the basement in one 
step, but you can come from the top to the third story, from the third 
story to the second, from the second to the first and then to the base- 
ment. Let it be our aim, by means of these social settlements and 
friendly visitors, to get nearer the people, for I have a theory that 
when you know the people you are going to love them. You remember 
the story of Charles Lamb, who, speaking to a friend of a certain per- 
son, said: ‘I hate him.’’ ‘‘Why,” said his friend, ‘‘you don’t know 
him.’’ ‘Of course, I don’t know him; how could I hate him if I knew 
him?” (Applause). 
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Friday, March 5th, 8 P. M. 


SUBJECTS—THE STATE’S CARE OF THE DEPENDENT CHILD, 
AND STATE BOARDS OF CHARITIES. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON:—We are to deal to-night with two subjects 
to each of which is usually allotted a whole session. These are both 
particularly interesting subjects to the South, because few of the 
Southern States have yet undertaken, as a state work, the care of the 
dependent child. It is worth while to notice that that system which 
has been put in practice in Minnesota, and which, as we have heard, 
was begun in Michigan and has been copied in Wisconsin and other 
states, has also, so far as its fundamental principles are concerned, 
been adopted by our English cousins across the water, and in the far 
away lands of New Zealand and Australia they have adopted substan- 
tially the same plan. 


THE STATE SYSTEM OF CHILD-HELPING. 
By G. A. MERRILL, ~*~ 
SUPERINTENDENT MINNESOTA STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

The helplessness of childhood appeals to the sympathies of every 
human heart. The desire to protect the weak and helpless has existed 
in all ages in benevolent individuals. 

In recent years this sentiment has been expressed in state govern- 
ments in the formation of laws designed for the protection of those 
who have no natural protectors; whether by reason of death, indif- 
ference or neglect, and who are dependent upon the public for support, 
without being moral delinquents. 

The state has stepped into the gap between the waif and the tough 
and says that: if the state can help it, the former shall not be degraded 
to the latter. Its consideration, with respect to crime, is not merely the 
punishment, or even the reformation of the one who commits it. It 
assumes ‘‘that the right which the state asserts to punish the criminal 
carries with it the power and the duty to use its authority to prevent 
his becoming such.”’ 

It aims at the saving of the young, the prevention of crime by 
utilizing its material to better purposes, the building of character, the 
providing of happy homes ainong its citizens for the homeless children 
within its borders, thus surrounding them with the life most natural 
and beneficial to a child. 

Several states have embodied in their laws this beautiful and 
helpful idea; nobler and more beneficial in its practical workings than 
many of the more pretentious undertakings of the state over which 
there has been greater blowing of trumpets. 
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State governments have been very ready to establish reform 
schools in which to care for the petty thief and the juvenile felon. 
But why should the state wait for the child to commit crime before 
taking charge of it? Better take charge of it before it has committed 
crime. In some states the line has not been closely drawn between 
those children who are simply dependent and neglected and those who 
are morally delinquent, and the two classes have been confined in the 
same institution. This is believed to be wrong. The confinement in 
the same institution, and under like conditions, of the child who is 
simply unfortunate or unhappy in his family relations, with the 
hardened, though youthful, criminal should not be permitted. Why 
put a blight upon the life of a boy or girl who is innocent of any 
wrong act to account for his or her condition by an enforced residence 
in a penal or reformatory institution. 

How much better it would be if the divine order of things could 
always be followed and the little child nurtured and reared by worthy 
parents to whom it had been given by nature, and whose relations 
were adjusted by an All-wise Hand! But we are confronted by these 
hundreds with unfortunate relations and called upon to adjust them as 
best we can. 

An examination of the methods that are being employed for the 
relief of the dependent and neglected children in the several states of 
this country and of other countries, and the study of the opinions of 
successful workers in their behalf, will disclose wide differences, both 
in opinions and practice. There is no disagreement, however, as to the 
ends to be attained. We are dealing with an important part of our 
population—future citizens. The object is to develope good citizens, 
men and women, who will contribute something to the wealth, intelli- 
gence and virtue of the community, instead of becoming pests to society, 
consumers merely. In no class of its youth is the state more vitally 
interested than in this class, and in their education and protection it 
should take part. By neglect of this question in the early years of 
their history many of the older and more populous states have, in later 
years, found it one of exceedingly difficult solution. In most states 
dependent children have rapidly increased. 

Probably in no state has private and public aid been so lavishly 
extended to dependent children asin New York. That state has become 
noted for the large sums of money that are annually expended from the 
public treasury for the support of children in institutions, and for the 
very large number of children that are being thus supported. Accord- 
ing to official reports, the average yearly increase of population in 
New York, the past ten years, has been thirty-eight per cent, while 
the increase of dependent and delinquent children has been ninety-six 
per cent. There are supported in institutions 30,000 children at an 
expense of over $2,400,000. There is no law in New York requiring 
that the children supported at public expense shall be placed in family 
homes, and the tendency is to retain the children in the institutions 


longer then is necessary, thus increasing the public burden and 
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depriving the children of the home life which is essential to their 
highest success. 

California affords another striking example of the results of such 
practice. Last year there were maintained in private asylums in that 
state 5409 dependent children and for the same year there was paid by 
the public for their support over $300,000. 

Ohio has a system of district and county homes, under which 
counties may unite and establish children’s homes. There are now 
about forty-five such homes, and according to official reports about 
3600 children in them. ‘The expense for their support is about $240,000 
per annum. A large number are placed in families each year, and the 
people seem pleased with the system. 

In Pennsylvania there is a system somewhat like that of New York, 
which provides for the support of the children at public expense through 
private institutions. Many children are placed in homes in this state 
through the Children’s Aid Society. 

Massachusetts after trying various methods has placed all depen- 
dent chilldren under the control of the State Board of Lunacy and 
Charity, which boards out the children, places them in families and 
supervises them by paid visitors. 

These states are cited because so much is done in them by public 
officials and private citizens to improve the condition of dependent 
children, while in most states there is great indifference towards and 
neglect of merely dependent children. 

The plan of work in behalf of such children with which Iam most 
familiar, is that by which the state takes charge of them and provides 
for them homes in private families, through a central institution, acting 
as an agency for their reception and distribution; represented by 
the State Public Schools of Minnesota, Michigan and Wisconsin. 

The projectors of this plan, after carefully examining the whole 
subject relative to the care of this class of children, undertook the task 
of formulating a plan by legislation that would remedy the defects of 
some of the more prominent systems. Municipaland private associations 
had contributed in some degree to their relief. Orphan asylums 
founded by the church and by associated effort outside of the church 
had done a beneficient work with a limited number. Still there were 
hundreds of children unreached by these agencies. The good that was 
being done through them was recognized, but as they operated only in 
places and the methods and means available to them enabled them to 
reach only a limited number, something more was needed. 

The appropriation of money from the public treasury in aid of 
private or sectarian institutions was considered of questionable pro- 
priety. This belief was strengthened in view of the embarrassments in 
which several states had become involved in consequence of this policy. 

Among the reasons for enlisting the State Government in this 
enterprise was the crying need of a systematic and comprehensive plan, 
backed by means to carry it into effect. Through its machinery the 
provisions apply to all in the state. It was prompted by the same 
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motives as that which led to the establishment of the free schools. The 
work is supported by taxation on proprety. AlIl citizens are equally 
benefited and should be eqnally interested and under the plan are 
required to all contribute according to their means. 

Through this plan, the children needing state care are reached in 
every county. It is made a duty of the County Commissioners of every 
county in the state, whenever he finds in his district a child dependent, 
or in manifest danger, to at once take steps towards having it placed 
under the care of the state, which receives it into the State School, and 
in the course of a few months places it in a family home. 

This system in comparison with the system of County or District 
Homes, does not require large expenditures for building. There being 
only one institution for the entire state, it can be constructed on the 
most approved plan and the equipments be of the best without great 
expense to the public. 

It is sometimes urged as an objection to this plan that it is incon- 
venient to send children from remote parts of the state to a central 
institution. Also that it is cruel to remove them so far from their 
parents. 

The inconvenience is not perceptible in practice. In the large 
States of Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan, the officers of the 
remote counties are as prompt in sending the children as those of the 
counties located at a more convenient distance from the institution. 
And I think it is the testimony of successful workers in this field that 
homeless children can be more successfully placed in family homes in 
other communities than the ones in which they were born. 

The question of the removal of the children so far from their 
parents can hardly be considered as an objection. No child should be 
taken from parents who are capable of performing the parental duty; 
but when the parents refuse, neglect or abuse the parental obligation 
so as to imperil the future of the child the state should assume it, the 
obligation of the state to interfere being limited always to the neces- 
sities of the case. 

Whenever the necessity exists for the separation of children from 
dissolute and incapable parents, a severance of the ties which bind 
them together is a requisite to success in placing those children in 
homes by adoption or indenture. 

This may seem to be an undue assumption of power on the part of 
the state, but in so doing it is discharging a moral obligation to inno- 
cent children whose unfortunate condition results from no act of their 
own, and is protecting itself from the dangers to which it would be 
exposed if these young growing children were to be reared in the con- 
ditions which so injuriously affect them. 

The tendency in private institutions, supported by the state wholly 
or partially, is to retain the children for a longer period than is neces- 
sary or beneficial, as is in New York and California. Under such 
conditions, institutions are multiplied and their support becomes a 
heavy burden. The law governing the state institutions where an 
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exclusive state system has been adopted, as in Minnesota, Michigan 
and Wisconsin, requires that due diligence shall be exercised in finding 
family homes for the children, and the results of the work in those 
states show that the law is complied with. In my state (Minnesota) 
the average time that children are maintained in the State Public 
School is ten months and this time, a school year, spent in the insti- 
tution, located on a farm in the country, organized and conducted on 
the family plan under teachers of high talent, thus affording the best 
of educational advantages, has proved to be a benefit to the children and 
afforded us an opportunity to become acquainted with the children, 
study their needs, and provide for them according to their needs. 

There are some children who, by reason of physical defects, the 
loss of a leg or arm, are unfitted for family adoption. The institution 
under the state system described, affords to such the comforts and 
advantages of a home and school and trains them in some industry for 
life occupation. 

It is also urged as an objection toa state system for the care of 
dependent children, that political influences are liable to interfere 
with its efficiency. It must be admitted that whenever ‘“‘party politics’’ 
are allowed to enter and influence the management of state insti- 
tutions, the work is placed at a disadvantage and suffers accordingly. 
Party influence should have no place in the management of any state 
institution, and the law governing them should make it impossible 
for politicians to manipulate appointments so as to injuriously affect 
their work. There should be representatives of the different political 
parties on the boards of control so as to prevent the appointment of 
officers for political reasons. 

In none of the states named as having adopted this system has 
partisan influence interfered to any great extent with its successful 
operation; in one of them (Minnesota) it has not interfered at all. 
Probably this disadvantage to state work affects it not more injuriously 
than do the strifes and dissensions, in many places, among those who 
work through private and sectarian associations. 

Again, it is said that the state is cold, hard and unfeeling, and 
that its stern hand should not be laid upon helpless little children. 
The hand that the state lays upon the children is the hand of kindness, 
extended in the broadest sense of Christian Charity. It is extended 
through men and women, through fathers and mothers who have 
hearts and who love children as do those who minister to them through 
any other agency. It takes them and holds them out to its citizens as 
their brothers and sisters—as their children. 

An economic and hopeful phase of the State Public School plan is 
that the agencies at work promptly relieve the public burden, and have 
thus far proven adequate to care for the children that have been 
thrown upon the public for support. No intelligent child in Minnesota 
need go without a home. None mentally and physically sound, above 
two years of age, can be found in the poor-houses of the state. Witha 
population of a little less than that of California above referred to, 
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Minnesota is supporting an average of two hundred (200) children at a 
cost (annually) of $36,000, and is maintaining supervision of 1,000 that 
have been placed in homes, at an annual cost of $4,000, making the 
total annual cost to the state for dependent children, $40,000. 

The state, while commending and encouraging private effort, can 
under its own direction wisely take charge of those not reached 
through other agencies and provide for them homes among its citizens. 
It can command the means and carry on the work economically and 
efficiently, and the results produced through the operation of this plan 
must constitute the ground upon which its merits are judged. 


DISCUSSION ON THE CARE OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 


Mr. POLAND (Trustee of the Cincinnati House of Refuge): 

I should like to take a little issue with this paper. I don’t think that a 
central state institution is the proper way of taking care of children, 
either dependent or delinquent ones. The main thing that recom- 
mends it seems to be economy, and yet statistics show that it costs 
more with a State Central Institution, to take care of a child for a few 
months, simply to take care of it, out in the country, than it does for 
us to take care of these children, educate them and train them so that 
they will be fitted for a trade after they have been with us a sufficient 
length of time. We take care, I suppose, on an average, of over 400; 
last year the average was 418, varying in age from eighteen months 
to nearly twenty-one years, of all classes. All those that are old 
enough are kept a sufficient length of time to enable them to learn a 
trade, and of those who have been thus taught, about nine-tenths work 
at their trade aftewards. 

Now, as regards the other point, that an institution is simply a 
necessary evil, we admit that, and, therefore, children should not be 
kept in an institution if they can be given a home outside, but as long 
as we have to put them in an institution, making a prison for them, 
keeping them for life and submitting them toa regular course of dis- 
cipline, we ought to carry out that system, but if we can have a local 
institution which cares for the children in the immediate neighborhood, 
they can be treated more as individuals, and each case can be looked 
into much better than if all the children of the state were huddled 
together in one large place. That may work very well in a state like 
Minnesota, where there are two hundred children to be taken care of 
by the whole state; but in Ohio, where we have between three and four 
thousand children to look after, it will not do. If all those children 
were put in one institution, the number would be so large that abso- 
iutely nothing could be done unless we had an iron-clad system under 
which they would no longer be treated as human beings. They would 
be simply units, known as number so and so, in sucha home. That is 
the main objection, it seems to me, to concentrating in one big insti- 
tution, all the children of the state. The advantages of one big 
building can be gotten just as well in a municipal as in a state insti- 
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tution. We have found, as far as any advantage to the children is 
concerned, that we do as well as any of the institutions that are taking 
care of the children of the whole state. We have this system, that 
every child who comes there must submit to the rules of the house 

must become a member of the military company—which affords them 
splendid exercise and teaches them to obey, and they like it. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON:—Do you advocate the Cincinnati plan in 
associating in the same institution dependent children and petty 
thieves? 

Mr. PoLann:—Yes, sir; but I haven’t come to that part where we 
overcome that difficulty. It is overcome by our dividing them into 
different divisions and putting them in different places, according to 
what they are sent there for. Children having improper homes are in 
one place, petty thieves in another, and so on, and they are together 
only in the chapels and shops, where there is no chance of communi- 
cation between them, where they are directly under the eyes of the 
professor, and where they can be subjected to no harmful influences. 
Indeed, many of the boys who were inmates of our House of Refuge, 
occupy positions of trust in our city, the fact of being a House of 
Refuge boy not telling any more against a child than being an orphan 
asylum boy. (Applause). 

Mr. J. J. KELSO, (Ontario):—We have in Ontario the same system 
that they have in Minnesota, except that we haven’t got the insti- 
tution, but we are introducing the system there. We are firmly of the 
belief that the family home is the place for the child. Last year we 
placed out in this way nearly three hundred children, and none of 
them are kept in any institution longer than six weeks or two months, 
and a great many only two weeks. We had a dozen little girls who 
secured homes, within a week or two, by enquiry among the churches 
and good people. Now, I have had some people write me and ask how 
it is possible to get a girl into a reformatory, and I replied that I would 
not advise placing them in a reformatory unless I knew the circum- 
stances. I recall the case of a boy of eleven years of age, who was 
brought up before the Court to be sent to the industrial school, but the 
judge refused to send him there. I had him sent to me, I put him ina 
place where I knew he would be properly treated, and now he is 
earning his way through life. We don’t believe there is such a thing 
as an incorrigible child, if you only get him in the hands of the proper 
people. If you only give him achance, you will find there are great 
possibilities in a bad boy. If a child is homeless and taken from his 
parents, we simply board that child. In Toronto we have boarding 
houses where we board those children for $6.00 a month, until some- 
thing turns up, and that not only benefits the child, but also helps 
these poor people who are left without means of support. We keep a 
list of these boarding houses, and when we receive enquiries con- 
cerning children, we can always find a place for them. During the 
past year we found homes for about 350, and during the past three 
years for about 500. (Applause). 
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JuDGE FERRIS, (Nashville):—I commenced my work twenty-five 
years ago, and got into it accidentally. I never thought of such a 
thing as placing children in homes; I had always heard that the 
asylums presided over by the good sisters was the home for all helpless 
children, and after I was elected judge and went into office, on the 
very second day a small child was left at my place that I was told I 
would have to look out for, and after that I began to receive any 
number of applications asking me to find places for these little 
children. These applications came from everywhere, from all over the 
State of Tennessee, from all over the South and North, from Indiana, 
Illinois, and almost every state. I sent two children away over to 
England. Their father and mother had died over here, and they 
wanted to get back home, so I wrote to the English Minister at 
Washington and he sent and carried those children to their people. I 
have loved the English government ever since. (Applause). Those 
children were sent to New York, and from there to Liverpool, where 
their grandfather met them, and he wrote me a letter, thanking me 
for what I had done. 

I have put out, in the last twenty-five years, and my books will 
show it, I guess about twenty-five hundred such cases; and all the 
girls, I call them my girls, and when they grew up and got married, 
I called the fellows that married them, my sons-in-law, and if I was 
running for an office, I would just say to my sons-in-law, “I want you 
all to stand up for me,’’ and I wouldn’t have any trouble in the world. 

I have got all sorts of girls with all kinds of eyes and all shades 
of hair. I had one little one with red hair, and some one says to me: 
‘“‘What are you going to do with that little bit of a red-headed baby?”’ 
Why there are more applications for red-headed children now than 
there ever were before. A woman once wrote to me to send her a girl 
of a good family, about fourteen years old, stout and healthy, that she 
wanted to make her one of the family, and I wrote to her to go some- 
where else and get a cook. I try to base my work on sympathy and 
I can tell when I get a letter from a woman; I can see her heart in it 
by the way she writes. The best-hearted people of God’s earth are the 
women, and next to them come the men, because there ain’t any 
others. (Laughter and applause). 

I have got in my state what I call the nursery, with big rooms. It 
was started in a very modest sort of way, but has grown to larger pro- 
portions and these little fellows that are sent there are taught things 
that will be of help to them. We have got a splendid printing office 
and in a few years we are going to do the state printing. 

Mr. JOHNSON, (Massachusetts):—And now in regard to the proper 
place for these children it is my own experience and that of those with 
me, that the sooner we can get a child into a family, the sooner that 
child will become self-reliant and self-supporting. When placed in an 
institution he becomes dependent. Everything is done for him and 
he acquires the idea that he has nothing to do for himself, whereas, 
placed in a family, he finds himself called upon for service in this 
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direction and that direction, he becomes interested in the affairs of the 
family and soon begins to feel self-reliant. In 1869 and ’70, dependent 
children were placed almost entirely in the State Primary School. 
There they were educated, cared for and afterwards placed out in 
families, as the occasion would seem to present itself. But at the 
same time no special efforts were made to place the children out and they 
increased so rapidly that in 1877, when I first became one of the overseers 
of the institution, we had 571 children in that school. About seventy 
of that number were juvenile offenders, all the rest being dependent 
children. 

In regard to keeping children whose only fault is their poverty 
with children who have committed minor offenses and who are placed 
in an institution as juvenile offenders—it’s very true that the name of 
the institution is ‘‘House of Refuge,’’ but the name should not cast 
any stigma on the child. I admit that the name, ‘State Primary 
School,”’ is a very unnecessary name for a school in which to place a 
child; but what is the result of placing these children together? Half 
of those children being juvenile offenders, the idea gained credence all 
over the state that this was some penal institution, and where 
there was a petition gotten up to discharge from that institution a 
dependent child, there were twenty to discharge a juvenile offender. 
And those petitions were not only signed by the parents who desired 
the child, but they were circulated through the town and were signed 
by many ofthe most prominent men. Consequently and inevitably, 
an impression existed in the community that this 


was a juvenile 
reformatory. 


STATE BOARDS OF CHARITIES. 
By Hastincs H. Hart, oF St. Pau, MINN. 


GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 


AND CORRECTION. 


In this paper, I shall endeavor to answer as directly as possible 
the following questions: 


(1) What is a State Board of Charities? (2) What is it for? (3) 
What is it good for? (4) How to get it? (5) When to get it? (6) 
How to organize it? (7) How to make it effective? 

(1) Whatis a State Board of Charities? 

It is a state agency established by law to oversee the charities of 
the state. This oversight generally includes state, county and city 
charitable institutions, sometimes private charitable societies and 
institutions, usually the county jails and state and city convict 
prisons. Most boards of charities are advisory, and have very little 
executive power. The principal exceptions are the Boards of Kansas, 
Rhode Island, Wisconsin, South Dakota and Arkansas. The Boards of 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Illinois and the State Board of Charities 
and Reform of Wisconsin have some important executive powers. 
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(2) What is a State Poard of Charities for? 

A board of charities is a balance-wheel to steady the motion of the 
charitable machinery of the state. It is its office to promote the wise 
founding and the safe administration of public charities, to correct 
and prevent abuses, to check extravagance, to promote economy and 
to rebuke niggardliness. 

(3) What are State Boards of Charities good for? LThetr purpose is 
excellent, but do they accomplish it? 

A fair presumption that they do accomplish their intended pur- 
poses is found in the fact that no state, except Oregon, has abandoned 
the system after giving it a fair trial. Nineteen states have estab- 
lished Boards of Charities. Eighteen boards are now in operation. 
Ohio abolished its State Board of Charities in 1873, but established it 
again in 1876, having found the organization an essential part of the 
charitable system of the state. It is reasonable to presume that such 
states as Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
North Carolina, Illinois and Wisconsin would not all agree in per- 
petuating a useless or superfluous agency. 

To illustrate the efficiency of such boards, I will cite an instance 
of the work of some such board. 

The Massachusetts Board of State Charities inaugurated the system 
of family care for dependent children in that state and stopped the 
frightful mortality of infant children in foundling homes by their 
efficient care in private families under the supervision of agents of the 
board. 

The New York State Board of Charities in 1874 undertook a careful 
study of the physical and mental condition and the antecedents of the 
inmates of the almshouses, with a view to determining some of the 
causes of pauperism and crime. This inquiry resulted in breaking up 
the system of rearing children with adult paupers in poor-houses, and 
in providing for their maintenance and care in families, children’s 
homes, and other appropriate institutions. 

The Ohio Board of State Charities secured the removal of children 
from almshouses and the establishment of county homes for children, 
and has been the chief agency in securing improved prison legislation, 
which has placed Ohio in the front rank of the States of the Union in 
prison reform. 

The Pennsylvania Board of Public Charities exposed the evils 
connected with the county care of the insane, and caused great improve- 
ments in their condition. 

The Illinois Board of Public Charities has secured great reductions 
in the cost of maintaining public institutions without impairing their 
efficiency. It also secured the adoption of the segregate plan of caring 
for the insane at the Kankakee Hospital, thus inaugurating a radical 
improvement in the methods of caring for the insane in state hospitals. 

The Rhode Island Board of State Charities and Corrections brought 
about the conversion of the State Reform School from the prison plan 
to the family plan. 
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The Wisconsin State Board of Charities and Reform originated 
the Wisconsin plan of caring for the chronic insane. 

The Michigan State Board of Corrections and Charities secured the 
establishment of the state agency system, which originated in Massa- 
chusetts, whereby an agent of the state is appointed in every county, 
whose duty it is to attend the trial of every child accused of crime, 
guarding the best interests of the child, to find homes for homeless 
children, and watch over them in those homes. 

The Kansas State Board of Trustees of State Charitable Institutions 
devised and put in operation business methcds in the management of 
the financial affairs of the state institutions, which have promoted 
economy and accountability in every department. 

The Minnesota State Board of Corrections and Charities caused 
a transformation of the proposed second State Prison into a reformatory 
for young men. 

The Indiana Board of State Charities astonished the politicians of 
the state by choosing as secretary the best qualified man they could 
procure in the United States regardless of all political considerations. 

These good works are but instances, which might be multiplied 
indefinitely, of the results accomplished by these boards. Nor has 
their influence been confined to the states where they exist. This 
Conference, with its wide-reaching influence, has been established and 
maintained by the joint action of State Boards of Charities. 

There is scarcely a state in the Union which has not been influenced 
to a greater or less degree by boards of charities, in the treatment and 
care of the insane, the care of dependent children, the treatment of 
young criminals, the business methods of its public institutions, or 
the architecture of its public buildings. 

(4) How can a State Board of Charities be secured? 

In order to secure such a board in any state, it is essential that 
some one in the state should heartily believe that a board is needed, 
and should go earnestly and sympathetically to work to secure it. It 
is desirable that there should be a number of persons thus interested, 
but even one man or woman who is thoroughly in earnest may accom- 
plish it. The steps necessary to be taken may be outlined as follows: 

First. Secure reliable information as to the nature and utility of 
such a board, and to this end the persons interested should read 
carefully the reports and articles already mentioned. They should 
obtain the recent reports of the several State Boards of Charities, and 
examine them with care, in order to become familiar with the operations 
of such boards and the results attained. Much information may be 
obtained also from the early reports of State Boards, as these indicate 
their initial work. The reports can be obtained by correspondence 
with their secretaries, of whom a list will be found in the annual 
Proceedings of this Conference. 

Second. Endeavor to interest one or more influential newspapers 
in the subject, and induce them to publish several clear and com- 
prehensive articles, setting forth the character and advantages of 
such a board. 
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Third. Secure the attention of the governor of the state, and 
persuade him,.if possible, to recommend the establishment of such a 
board in his message to the Legislature. 

Fourth. Abdill should be carefully drawn in advance of the assem- 
bling of the legislature, and should be submitted to the secretaries of 
the several State Boards of Charities for suggestions and criticisms, 
with a view to meeting the special needs of the state in question. In 
drafting a law for such a board, care should be taken not to sacrifice 
essentials by way of compromise. ‘The essential thing is that the law 
shall guarantee the independence and non-political character of the 
board. This being secured, other matters are of minor importance, 
and will suggest themselves as the work of the board develops from 
year to year. 

Fifth. Yt may be desirable to consult some of the most intelligent 
officers of state institutions, andtosecure, if possible, their co-operation. 
Some of the mcst valuable friends to State Boards of Charities are 
found among the officers of public institutions, who appreciate the 
value of such an agency. 

Sixth. Finda strong member of the legislature who is interested 
in the subject, and induce him to introduce the bill and push it. 
When the bill is introduced, care should be taken to have it referred to 
an intelligent committee which will give it a fair consideration. 

Seventh. It will be a great help to the Legislative Committee if 
the merits of the bill can be presented by some one who has a practical 
acquaintance with the work. Such a man, by answering questions, 
may be able to remove objections which naturally suggest themselves 
to those who are not familiar with the work. 

Eighth. It will be necessary for the friends of the bili to do some 
faithful and conscientious lobbying, in order to see that it pursues its 
due course and is not buried in the great accumulation of bills before 
the legislature, or is not made inoperative by the error of some careless 
clerk. When the law was passed establishing the Minnesota Board, 
the appropriating clause was accidentally omitted by the clerk in 
transcribing; and great inconvenience was caused thereby. 

(5) When should a State Board of Charities be established? 

The mistake is often made of postponing the organization of such 
a board until the institutions of the state are established and its public 
policy has become well developed. The greatest need of a Board of 
Charities is during the formative period of the institutions of a state. 


At such a time there is a lack of precedents and experience in organi- 


zing state institutions, while at the same time the foundations are 
being laid which are to determine the whole future policy of the state. 
It is in this formative period that errors are sometimes made which 
cause millions of expense and untold misery to the unfortunate 
dependents of the state. For example, if the State of New York could 
have had the wisdom of the Board of State Charities at the time when 
its system of insane hospitals was growing up, it would have avoided 
the construction of costly palaces for the insane, while others equally 
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deserving suffered in poor-houses. If the Board of State Charities of 
Massachusetts had had supervision of the public prisons, it is not 
probable that the Concord Reformatory would have been first opened 
as a State Prison, when it was not needed, only to be subsequently 
modified at a large expense for a State Reformatory. 

The officers and trustees of local institutions naturally and properly 
magnify the importance and need of their own institutions. The result 
often is the disproportionate development of certain public charities 
to the neglect of others. A State Board of Charities takes a broad 
view of the relative importance and needs of state institutions, and 
promotes wise and equitable appropriation of the public resources 
among them. These boards may be organized with small appro- 
priations and limited facilities at the outset, and still accomplish 
valuble work. 

(6) How to organize a State Board of Charities. 

While there is some divergence of opinion as to whether a State 
Board of Charities should be advisory or executive, there is substantial 
agreement on the following points: 

First. It should be absolutely divorced from politics. This is 
promoted in several states by the proviso that not more than half the 
members of the board shall belong to any one political party. 
It is promoted further by the selection of membérs who are not actively 
engaged in politics. This desideratum is probably more easily main- 
tained when the board has no appointments at its disposal, except 
those of its office employees. 

Second. ‘The board must be so organized as to be above suspicion, 
not only of corruption, but also of favoritism. Its character for 
‘impartiality ought to be as well established as that of the Supreme 
Court. This will depend largely upon the personnel of the board. 

Third. 'The board should be so organized as to be a working body. 
Its members should be men whose interest in the work is strong 
enough to induce them to give study to it. A board composed of 
figure-heads cannot do the needed work. It is by the knowledge and 
experience of the members of the board that the best results are 
secured for the state. The tendency to neglect in this respect may be 
partially compensated by securing a thoroughly competent secretary; 
but, unless the members have personal familiarity with the institutions 
under their supervision, and with the methods of carrying on the 
charitable and correctional institutions of their own and other states, 
they will be unable either to act intelligently or to advise the legis- 
‘lature helpfully. 

Fourth. 'The board must have an efficient secretary. His qualifi- 
cations can hardly be better described than in the following extract 
from a letter which was addressed some time ago by Secretary 
Frederick H. Wines, of the State Board of Charities of Illinois, to the 
members of a new board, who were seeking a secretary: 

**Your board will have a great responsibility resting upon it, and 
I think myself justified in making a single suggestion; namely, that 
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the choice of a secretary is for you a vital question. 
is qualified in all respects for this position. 
man of intellectual force sufficient to 


No man lives who 
Ideally, he should be a 
grasp, both in outline and 
in detail, the situation as it exists in your state, the wants of the 
dependent and defective classes, the extent to which it is politic and 
right to meet them, the methods by which the most efficient service 
is to be secured at the smallest relative cost, the sentiment of the 
people, and how far it should be followed or how far left behind. He 
should possess the faculty of organizing, the tact which makes friends 
and disarms criticisms, an unfailing benevolence of heart, courage, 
independence and firm principles. He cannot know too much; and he 
must be able to express what he knows, both in speech and in writing. 
He must appreciate and know how to secure good financial manage. 
ment without subordinating the interests of the afflicted to any question 
of dollars and cents, and how to conciliate political confidence and 
support without making the charities of the state subservient to the 
selfish purposes of politicians. 

‘“‘He needs a many-sided mind, to understand the great variety of 
subjects upon which he must form an opinion—legal, political, 
medical, educational, moral, financial,theoretical and practical; a wide 
sympathy, and the ability to forecast the future and shape the policy 
of the state with reference to a condition of things which does not yet 
exist. First-class talent is requisite; and it cannot be obtained without 
paying a good price for it. A hack politician, an unsuccessful 
physician or clergyman, or a mere clerk, schoolmaster, or editor, will 
not meet the exigencies of the position. The man should be selected 
on the sole ground of his supposed qualifications; and it is almost 
certain that any man who will apply for it is uninformed as to the 
character and importance of the work to be intrusted to him. Of 
course, you will have to do the best that you can; and I trust that the man 
appointed, whoever he may be, will prove to have a teachable spirit 
and the capacity for growth and adaptation.”’ 

The board should be organized with freedom to work in such lines 
as may open up to it. The work of the Boards of Massachusetts, Ohio, 
Illinois and Wisconsin, has developed in different lines according to 
the needs of the several states. It is impossible so to forecast the 
needs of the state as to prescribe hard and fast rules in advance. 

It is not necessary that the appropriation for the support of the 
board should be large. A new board can do very efficient work for 
three or four years, with three or four thousand dollars per year. As 
the work of the board widens, additional means may become necessary. 

The majority of the boards thus far organized are advisory in 
character. The Boards of Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Missouri and Connecticut are strictly 
advisory, except that they have the power to require statistical infor- 
mation and to investigate abuses. The Illinois Board of State Charites 
audits the accounts of state institutions. The Wisconsin Board has 
control of the state appropriations for the care of the county asylums 
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for insane, enabling them to exercise control of these asylums. The 
Boards of New York, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts perform 
executive functions with reference to foreign and non-resident paupers; 
and the Board of Massachusetts has direct charge of what are called 
the State Poor. Seven boards are strictly executive in their functions; 
namely, the Rhode Island Board of State Charities and Corrections, 
the Kansas Board of Trustees of State Charitable Institutions, the 
Wisconsin State Board of Control, the Nebraska Board of Public 
Lands and Buildings, the South Dakota Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections, the Arkansas State Board and the Wyoming State Board of 
Charities and Reform. These are, in fact, boards of trustees having 
in their charge all the state correctional and charitable institutions. 

The majority of your committee, are of the opinion that the advi- 
sory plan is the better one, especially in the inception of the work of 
a board. As the state grows, executive functions can be added if 
necessity arises. At the request of the chairman of the committee, 
however, one of our number, Hon. C. E. Faulkner, of Kansas, has 
prepared the following statements, setting forth the advantages of 
the executive plan, which we have made a part of our report: 

“While the organization of an official state board of charities, 
established by law and able to act by authority, is the most desirable 
plan, it is not necessary to wait for the establishment of such a board 
before beginning work in these lines. In the State of New York and the 
State of New Jersey there have been organized voluntary societies 
known as State Charities Aid Associations. These societies perform 
efficiently many of the functions of state boards of charities. They 
inspect jails, poor-houses and other public institutions, and publish the 
results of their inspection. They examine into the methods of caring 
for the poor and administering public institutions, and exercising a 
powerful influence in the improvement of methods and the reformation 
of abuses. They have exercised a very strong influence upon the 
charitable and correction legislation in these states and their work 
has proved itself so valuable that they have been recognized by law 
and have been given limited authority for visitation and inspection of 
public institutions. 

“In case legislation cannot be immediately obtained for a state 
board of charities, such an organization might be effected temporarily 
and might be made an effective agency for securing the establishment 
of a state board of charities on a proper basis. 

‘“*Another important step which can be taken without legislation is 
the organization of a State or District Conference of Charities and 
Correction. The present meeting is an illustration of the good which 
can be accomplished by such an organization, and, if rightly directed, 
such organizations are of the greatest value in promoting the growth 
of a sound public sentiment.”’ 
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DISCUSSION ON STATE BOARDS OF CHARITIES. 

Mr. HEYMANN:—I introduced in our Legislature, two years ago, a 
bill modeled after the system prevailing in Ohio. It passed the Senate 
only, but this year, having a reform Legislature, I was sure it would 
pass. It did not, however, and there the matter stands. I am positive 
that from now on we will go forward, and that the next time our 


friends come down here, they will find Louisiana in a flourishing 
condition. 


GEN. BRINKERHOFF:—I would like to supplement Mr. Hart’s admir- 
able presentation of this subject by one or two ideas. I want these 
Southern people to remember to send to him or to me, when they are 
ready to go before the Legislature according to the directions given by 
Mr. Hart, because in my state we have the same bill, word for word, 
that he has in his. When you present your bill, have it placed in the 
hands of men who will take care of it and follow it up. This Board of 
Charities is not an expense to the state; it is the most economical 
thing they can do. Since I have been connected with that institution 
in Ohio, I know that we have saved the state thousands of dollars. I 
remember Governor Foster telling me afterwards that it was with fear 
and trembling that he assented to the plan that had been proposed, 
the establishment of this Board of Charities; ‘‘But,’’ he added, ‘‘you 
folks knew more about it than I did, and now I look back to it as one 
of the best acts of my administration.’’ (Applause). In our insti- 
tution the Board consists of six men, the Governor being ex-officio 
president of the board. Now, see the power and influence that they 
have. There has not been a Governor, and we change our Governors 
every year, and I have served under nineteen, who did not, in the first 
three months of his administration, come to know and rely upon the 
Board of State Charities for whatever information was desired in 
regard to the institutions of the state. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON:—I want to speak about one thing that has 
been entirely omitted. The gentlemen from Minnesota and Ohio have 
been talking about State Boards composed of six men, but the people 
in Indiana have done a little better than that, for they have on their 
Board, four men and two women. (Applause). We thought it was a 
good idea to have some women on the Board to help to take care of 
things, and so, not only on the State Board of Charities, but in other 
Boards as well, there are some women. You can sometimes get work 
out of women that men can hardly do, and they are very useful to have 
about. 
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THE CARE AND TRAINING OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 
By SAMUEL J. Fort, M. D. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF Fort Hilt, SCHOOL FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED, 
Ex.uicorr Crry, MARYLAND. 


The elder Seguin’s comprehensive and thoroughly practical 
scheme for reaching the dulled, deficient or dormant faculties of the 
defectives known as feeble-minded, contemplated the survey and 
mapping out of three avenues by which the sensory centres could be 
reached, viz: the hand, the eye and the ear; and the half century, now 
nearly past, that covers the period of intelligent oversight of this class 
of dependents has developed no better scheme, but has only added to 
its efficiency by opening side avenues, or further smoothing over the 
rough places, developing the engineers in charge of the work as well 
as widening their sphere of usefulness. 

At the beginning of Dr. Seguin’s work he dealt with individuals 
and later, though the number in public institutions increased until the 
individual bid fair to be lost, successful efforts were made to give each 
child or inmate individual attention, while recognizing the gregarious 
attributes of the number and utilizing that successfully in bringing 
order out of disorder. 

At this, the beginning of the second half-century of our work, we 
are confronted with overcrowded institutions and an ever growing 
army of defectives of all grades, and the problems of education are 
assuming proportions that will severely tax the resources of our 
country to properly solve them. 

Let us first consider what should be the training given by the 
state to its deficient charges. This is governed by the receptivity of the 
individual, and must in all cases be directed towards making that 
individual capable of contributing towards his support and, if possible, 
so developing each individual that his earnings shall not only pay for 
his own support, but create a surplus that shall help pay for others 
who are unable to contribute to their own support. In other words, 
the state institution shall become as near self-supporting as possible 
through the efforts of its inmates. In no sense should the feeble- 
minded become a burden upon the state, that shall be all out-go and no 
income. 

To bring this about, provision must be made for the early recog- 
nition of defective children, and once recognized, they must be given 
early and proper training in schools especially provided for them. 
These primary schools might be made a part of the public school 
system of large cities, if only the curse of political influence could be 
removed so that teachers might be appointed who are capable. In the 
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Normal schools of Germany, the students have a course of instruction 
in the education of defective children. In Norway there are schools 
established for exceptional children, and no teacher is permitted to 
have more than twelve children under her care. In London, special 
effort is made to segregate children mentally dull and these are then 
organized into special classes; not more than twenty being assigned to 
one teacher. These classes are in the same building with the normal 
children. Personally,I think that such a system as that pursued in 
London is open to criticism, but it is a move in the right direction and 
one that our school boards might well take under consideration, when 
we face the fact that out of 100,000 feeble-minded persons in the United 
States not more than four per cent. are receiving proper instruction 
or training, and certainly not more than ten per cent receiving 
instruction or training of any kind. 


This matter of mentally deficient children in the public schools of 
the United States is not receiving the attention it should and no one 
realizes the injury done to schools where these children are on the 
rolls, more than those who are conversant with the peculiar needs of 
such individuals and are thoroughly posted as to the handicap imposed 
upon the teachers and their normal charges by their presence. 


The first reference to a class of children denominated as ‘‘incor- 
rigibles and habital truants’’ that I can find in that American 
compendium of school-work, the annual report of the Commission of 
Education, is their report for 1887-’88. In those states having compul- 
sory attendance laws it is found that large numbers of children are 
enrolled whose environment has brought about a distaste for restraint 
and disregard for authority; and while all public schools have to contend 
with a greater or less number of such children, when attendance is 
compulsory, the number of those who take little or no interest in their 
work, and prove hindrances to the advance of others, is largely 
increased. Says the Commissioner: ‘‘How to manage such children 
is one of the gravest questions with which school-men have to deal. 
They must not be excluded from the school entirely, but their influence 
tends to demoralize better disposed scholars, if instructed in the 
regular schools. They should not be committed to reformatories or 
other institutions for criminals, for they are not criminals, and asso- 
ciation with vicious characters can only prove detrimental to them.’’ 
‘The establishment of ‘truant schools’ under the management of men 
peculiarly fitted for such work seems to be the most satisfactory 
means of dealing with such incorrigibles.’’ Results of existing ‘‘truant 
schools,’’ as given in the above report by their siperintending officials, 
seem to prove the efficacy of the remedy. It would be interesting if the 
results of a competent medical examination of these ‘“‘incorrigibles 
and habitual truants’’ could. have been appended, for I believe that a 
very large percentage would show the stigmata of degeneracy or 
defective mentality. We cannot prove, perhaps, that ail criminals are 
mental deficients or defective, neither can we say that all deficients 
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or defectives are criminals. It is in many cases purely speculative 
that the habitual criminal is mentally deficient, and while he or she 
may show physical signs of degeneracy, the postmortem table may 
not prove the significance of the outward signs. Craniologists 
recognize (and they are probably correct) a class of criminals produced 
by deprivation or environment. It is possible to conceive of the off- 
spring of criminals, constantly surrounded by vice, who in turn become 
criminals and become the parents of other criminals. The close student 
of the imbecile and his heredity, however, find it almost impossible to 
separate the criminal from the imbecile. The beginning of the pre- 
vention of imbecility and its results, would, therefore, seem to be in 
line with a scheme that would detect mental defect at the earliest 
possible period, following detection with provision for its peculiar 
mental and physical necessities by separate schools and special 
teachers. But supposing that we have recognized the imbecile, the 
feeble-minded, or whatever term may be applied to an individual, 
whose mental development may not be on a par with those of the same 
age designated as normal, what shall be done with him later when he 
has been submitted to the curriculum of the special schools? The state 
has taken cognizance of individual mental deficiency, and applies a 
compulsory education, as far as we know thoroughly scientific, and yet 
the best results can only hope to lift its scholars from a lower toa 
higher grade. But can we believe in the present stage of our know- 
ledge, that we can lift such individuals sufficiently high to enable them 
to go out into the world as the equals of those whom we designate as 
normal? Once having assumed guardianship, shall not the state 
remain the superior. 

We may roughly divide this class into three grades according to 
their age as follows: children, up to the age of puberty; youth, up to 
early‘ man and womanhood; adults from that period up to old age. 

It is obvious that a system of training applicable to children from 
the age of five up to sixteen or eighteen, is not applicable to those 
belonging in the second period. It is also a fact that many of those 
belonging in the second period according to their years, are only 
mentally of the same age as those of the first period and the same may 
be said of those belonging to the third period. This is the problem 
that all institutions now in existence and those yet to come into being 
must solve ere their system of instruction can be of practical import- 
ances—how best to reconcile these discordant elements? 

Naturally the only thing to be done is to makean arbitrary division 
such as I have suggested and adapt the system to the material on hand. 
This would contemplate the training of all young deficients and for 
this purpose there is no system yet evolved superior to that known as 
the Kindergarten; and this for two reasons, first because the system 
deals with the elements of everything, and purposes a mental and 
physical development that shall be symmetrical; second, and perhaps 
the most important, because the teachers are for the most part 
exceptionally well-developed by the training necessary to receive a 
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diploma. I have heard the system condemned many times because of 
incompetent exponents, more often from the inability of the criticiser 
to appreciate the fundamental ideas underlying the system. There is 
another reason why the Kindegarten is suitable for this special work 
and that is because of its wonderful adaptability, and endless resources 
of attraction. 


No system can be applied to an abnormal child that is hard and 
fast in its requirements. The brain in its entirety is sufficiently 
complex when normal; when hindered in its development, when 
anatomically deficient and dependent upon vicarious substitutions of 
centres for its activity, the complexity becomes bewildering. Weknow 
not the ground over which we are traveling; rule fails us, our chart 
is a blank, our compass at fault, and like the sailors of old, we are 
obliged to travel from one point to another, making our map as we go. 
Seguin’s physiological training was nothing more than the skillful 
application of the central ideas from which the Kindergarten was 
gradually evolved, and since its introduction into our State Institutions 
its value has been fully demonstrated. 

It is thus we must deal with our younger inmates, and from the 
results of this preparatory training, our teachers and superintendents 
must decide upon the future of these particular cases, and this, I take 
it is a matter of far reaching importance. What shall be the future of 
the educated imbecile? Agreeing that some are benefitted by training 
until the difference between them and normal persons is so slight that 
few can tell the difference, is there a superintendent of an institution 
for the feeble-minded, who could conscientiously graduate an inmate 
and thus officially certify to his or her fitness for marriage and possible 
family? At the present time our laws regulating marriage are too lax 
to warrant returning such individuals to the community no matter 
what their development may have been. Somewhere in that nervous 
system is a defect more powerful in its results upon succeeding progeny 
than any known to physiologists. The consumptive, the syphilitic, 
may have normal progeny, the feeble-minded never. Besides all 
this the training, spreading over a number of years, has become a 
necessity; the orderly regulation of the daily life, the enjoyment of 
the frequent entertainments, the plentiful, well-cooked food, the 
absence of worry incident to entrance and existence in the great 
world are all found in the institution. In the world the newcomer is 
one, but not of the crowd; temptations, particularly appealing to the 
females, are constantly appearing; the will, which when surrounded by 
props and encouragements, served to adjust the equilibrium of right 
and wrong, proves inadequate to the task when thrown upon its own 
resources, and we have the melancholy history of another incompetent 
thrown on the state or county, with perhaps others in due course 
of nature. 

It would, therefore, appear that due provision must be made for 
life-care of the feeble-minded; and if this be true, we must decide how 


best to prepare the children to help themselves, the youth and adults 
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to add something to the general store. It is clear that mere mental 
training has no bearing upon this ability to earn. That is, we 
have no reason to believe that the young man or woman who 
develops most mentally will be a priori the greatest earner. I question 
the utility of mere school education for all classes; I seriously question 
the propriety of giving such an education to some classes, notably the 
moral imbeciles, unless their environment is to be permantly restric- 
tive. The institution of the future will deal with the economic 
practical training that will prepare its inmates to become self-support- 
ing and this can only be done through the shops. The farm must of 
necessity be an integral portion of any institution where a large 
number are to be provided for, but farming must always be only a 
method by which the muscular elements of the inmates are to be 
employed. Unless pursuedin an entirely different manner than is 
usual, I can conceive of nothing more oysterlike in his existence than 
the average farmer. He has no time to admire the beauties of nature; 
his is a grim battle against the elements, with no assistance but what 
human muscles aided by horseflesh can give him. His work is never 
done, his horizon limited, his daily bread truly earned by the sweat of 
his brow. 

For those of the feeble-mind the growing of diversified crops bears 
no significance to a mental calibre never able*to compass the fact that 
four pecks make a bushel; few arrive at the philosophic condition of 
taking pride in the abstract fact that they contributed to the making 
of the annual crops. With this ia view, I believe that every new 
Institution should acquire ample acreage to support the entire number 
of inmates, be it fifty or a thousand, and that much of the work should 
be done by the inmates, but the shops should be the mainstay so far 
as employment may be possible. Dr. J. Q. A. Steward, of Kentucky, 
showed the value of shoe-shops several years ago, and since then Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and others of the State Institutions have more than 
demonstrated the value of hand-training as a valuable resource. 

It has been suggested that it would be easy for the shops to produce 
an over-supply ; but when one considers the necessities of a family 
numbering 1000 or over, butter and cheese-making in the dairy, shoe- 
making, hat-making, mattress-matting, mat-making, carpentering, 
painting, carpet-making, tailoring, broom-making, brush-making in 
the shops, the unused surplus would not be hard to dispose of and would 
net annually a neat sum over and above expenses. 

It is not intended to make a person afflicted mentally a prisoner at 
hard labor; he is taught to work because it is wrong to be idle, and 
periods of relaxation and recreation must be provided and give due 
importance in the schedule of daily life, and here the institution bands, 
and theatrical companies have an educational bearing. 

Should sex prove a bar to manual training? I unhesitatingly say 
no. There is no good reason why a female should not learn any or all 
the handicrafts usually apportioned to the male sex. Dr. Mary J. 
Dunlap, of the Vineland New Jersey Institution for feeble-minded 
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women, has solved that problem by boldly putting her charges to work 
in the fields and garden, to do such work as their strength and mental 
capacity will permit, and with excellent results. Perhaps it raised the 
cost of production somewhat; (for I take it that even her enthusiasm 
and personal oversight could not have attained the results she has 
without capable assistants and these cost more than the usual attend- 
ants,); but it was and is worth all that it costs. 

At Elwyn, Pennsylvania, several years ago were introduced what 
was known as manual teachers, whose duty was to teach just as many 
of all grades as possible, how to use their hands to make something, 
and I have often thought if it were possible to obtain bright young 
women as instructors in flower-raising and gardening, the dreary duty 
of delving in the earth would cease to be a toil and become a pleasure 
and pride. 

No system of training that embraces the care of feeble-minded is 
complete without due provision for the well-being of the physical side 
of the problem and the best results naturally follow where the physical 
training begins early in life. All of this class are not physically 
deficient, but few if any have the co-ordinate power that is apparent 
where the senscry and motor power is more nearly normal. The 
shambling gait, the accommodative power of the eyes that estimates 
distance, size and direction, may be developed by appropriate exercise, 
and the hearing ears that hear not, may also come to a greater degree 
of usefulness through the agency of music that directs systematized 
movement. 

The highest degree of physical well-being must be attained by 
exercise and a plentiful, well-cooked dietary at regular intervals. 
Where can this be so thoroughly systematized as in the modern 
institution? 

Cost is the bugaboo of the men who by decree of their fellow 
citizens appropriate and apportion the public money for the support of 
public institutions, and it is a well nigh hopeless task to teach the tax- 
payer that while the aggregate sum necessary to support the entire 
defective population of a state is enormous, the let-a-lone policy is 
still more costly. This matter has been ventilated over and over again 
and the time alloted to my subject is only sufficient to again emphasize 
the statement. 

Under certain conditions the utilitarian policy of asexualizing both 
sexes of the feeble-minded might be of service. But to my mind the 
proposition that contemplates such surgical procedure where no 
pathological condition exists beyond the mental deficiency is too 
extreme to be practical. Granting that the female imbecile is the only 
sex to be considered, the radical obliteration of her ability to procreate 
other imbeciles seems to me to argue that we are unable to properly 
care for her and I submit that this is not true. Andif we produce such 
a condition asa safe means of prevention of others like her and turn 
her over to the alms-house or permit her to go to her home, where no 
adequate protection can still be given, I submit that we are licensing 
in many cases, an evil condition that would be wholly wrong. 
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If the fact of such physical condition were known and the girl or 
woman had the slightest moral obliquity, I submit that she would prove 
a veritable firebrand in the community. Procreation is not the worst 
evil that can obtain from the contact of sexes, where one is weak and 
the other a villain, 

Under these premises, in conclusion, I would submit: 

First—That the state owes its mental defectives not only proper 
care and training, but life guardianship. 

Second—That early recognition of mental deficiency would tend to 
increase the chances of improvement under proper training; hence, 
measures should be taken to submit so-called “‘incorrigibles,”’ ‘‘truants’’ 
and “juvenile delinquents,’’ as well as the more docile children of our 
public schools, to physical examination by medical experts and upon 
their recommendation, those showing signs of mental and moral way- 
wardness, or actual mental deficiency, should be sent to schools 
especially equipped for their benefit. 

Third—That our normal schools should make the study of training 
backward and mentally deficient children a compulsory and thorough 
course, that teachers of the public schools may be better able to 
co-operate with the medical examiner in detecting signs of mental 
weakness. 

Fourth—That manual training in properly equipped shops should 
occupy at least one-third the schedule time of school work for those 
competent to receive such instructions, and where out-door employment 
is done, it should be made as attractive as possible. 

Fifth—That life care of the imbecile or feeble-minded of all grades, 
by the state in properly equipped and supervised institutions, is the 
only plan by which this class of defectives can be properly controlled. 


DISCUSSION ON THE CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON.—Dr. Fort’s paper has set the question fairly 
before us, and at the outset of my remarks I want to say something as 
to the permanent care of this class of children or this class of men and 
women, and show why it is necessary. Dr. Fort has said in his paper, 
that the taint, whatever it may be, which produces feeble-mindedness in 
off-spring, is more certainly transmissible than any other that we know 
of. The result of a very careful analysis of the history of four hundred 
and fifty families extending over five generations in which there has 
been some form of imbecility or idiocy, has shown that in the first 
generation; that is to say, the children of feeble-minded parents, there 
were forty cases of inherited imbecility, in each of which, either or both 
of the parents were feeble-minded. By the term feeble-minded, we 
mean some form of mental defect other than insanity. An insane 
person is one who, having had his right mind, becomes insane. An 
imbecile is one who has never been entirely sane. And in the second 
generation; that is to say, the children of those who had inherited a 
feeble-minded tendency from their parents, so far as we know, the 
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proportion of inheritance is about eighty per cent. and in the third 
veneration it is total. That being the fact, it is of the utmost conse- 
quence that the propagation of this class of citizens should cease. Not 
only are the children of feeble-minded persons themselves feeble- 
minded,in a large majority of cases, but they belong to that low, shiftless 
and no account class from which the bulk of our paupers come. Now, 
that being the case, I think, after once getting these persons under 
proper care, that it would be very foolish to ever let them get out. It’sas 
foolish as would be the release from jail, of a prisoner whom you know 
will come back again to-morrow. 

We have in the United States, as far as we know, in round numbers, 
100,000 of these feeble-minded persons, and if we could count all of the 
degenerates together, the epileptics and others, we would find that there 
are probably a million who could be properly classed as degenerates. 

We have in the school at Ft. Wayne, Indiana, two feeble-minded 
sisters, whose mother is in the hospital for the insane, their father 
laving died of delirium tremens, They have one brother who is serving 
a life sentence, who is an imbecile, and who should never have gone to 
prison. We have in our city three families, one consisting of two girls 
and a boy, another of two boys and another of three girls, all of whom 
are cousins, and, as long as we have known anything about them, they 
have been in the poor house, being supported at a cost to the tax payers. 
The Jukes family, in New York, was a family history of imbecility, 
and have cost the state, in five or six generations, about one million of 
dollars. If it is going to cost the United States $20,000,000 to keep this 
class of people by themselves and thereby exterminate the various 
forms of insanity and imbecility, it would be a very cheap investment. 
I know of no way of spending $20,000,000 a year that would bring 
in as large returns and that would be so truly a matter of frugality, as 
to take that entire class, separate them from the body politic and make 
it certain that the danger would go no further. 

You must remember that we have sporadic cases. Aslight exagera- 
tion of the nervous condition of a great many parents, produces 
imbecility in their offspring. Now what we have to do, is to face the 
problem and begin work as soon possible. In some of our schools, 
especially the Western States, we take all classes of children; from the 
lowest class of idiots to those who are only a little lacking in mental 
capacity. Those children, under the teaching given to them in our 
schools, of the heart and hand, and I find the education of the heart 
better, would never be considered by those who might see them, as 
belonging on the inside of that institution. 

Now, we have in the various institutions of the United States, out 
of 100,000 of these people, something less than 10,000, and the other 
90,000 are wandering about; some in different Institutions, some kept 
in jails and some going about doing mischief of all kinds, many of 
them simply harmless, and what we have to do, as it seems to me, is to 
face the problem and take hold of it. I said to our Legislature, two 
weeks ago, when I went to ask for the annual appropriation, that we 
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had in Indiana, 5,700 of this class, and at least 2,500 ought to be in the 
care of the state, but if it was to cost, as it did this year, $200 per 
capita per annum, I might just as well ask them to build mea bridge 
to the moon as to try and get an appropriation for this purpose. 

We have in Indiana, what we call the colony plan, but the word 
colony is greatly misunderstood. Inolden times, a colony was a swarm 
of bees that went away from the parent hive and started a new colony. 
Now I believe that ninety-nine per cent of this class can be benefitted 
in different degrees, some more and some less. Some, very little, but 
hardly any whocannot be taught something. I believe that from forty 
to fifty per cent, under proper treatment and instruction, can be made 
to earn their own living. I believe another twenty-five per cent can be 
made to earn at least half of what it cost to keep them, and the thing 
for the state to do, is to assume the responsibility, and I think it should 
commence in the training school, for it is there that they learn to do 
something. You must begin with the children, and I believe that the 
number who can be made self-supporting, will be in proportion to the 
number who have gone through our school system. The first exercise 
that our imbecile boys go through with, after they are taught to talk, 
is to throw at them a large ball, made of something soft, about fourteen 
inches in diameter. The first time the ball is thrown to a boy it hits 
him in the face, but doesn’t hurt him because it is soft. Well, the second 
time he puts up his hands, and at last he is able to catch it, and the day 
when one of those boys is able to catch that ball, is the day of his life. 
I have seen them do it and have listened to their screams of delight that 
you could hear a long way off. It isa singular thing in connection 
with imbeciles, that they may forget what they learn but not what 
they do. 

We hope to take these children, develope them, get them as nearly 
self-supporting as possible, and as they get older, sixteen or seventeen 
years of age, take them away from the great big house, ‘the brick 
house,’’ they call it, to our farm. Dr. Fort, who gave us the paper you 
have heard read, is not a farmer, but I am, Iam happy to say, and I 
know the best occupation you can give a feeble-minded boy, is to make 
him a farmer. 

Iam giving you actual facts—I used to have beautiful theories. | 
remember at one time when I was Secretary of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society, one of our friendly visitors came to me with the case of a 
woman and three or four children, one of them a feeble-minded child, 
and I said: ‘‘why don’t you send that child to the school for the feeble- 
minded at Jacksonville.’’ She had never heard of it. I took down the 
report of the proceedings at Washington and turned to that which had 
been told of by Mr. Richards; of the wonderful development that had 
been made; one of the most beautiful stories in our language. She read 
it, took it home, talked to the mother; the mother said yes, and the 
child was sent down and the family relieved. Now, what Mr. Richards 
did in that case is very nice, but it can’t be done, not on a wholesale scale. 
In great state Institutions it can’t be done. You must be satisfied to 
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make not quite so much progress with the lower grades, and more 
progress with the higher ones. We have 255 acres of land owned by 
the state and 252 more which we rent, and on that farm of 507 acres, 
we havea colony of forty-seven boys who are absolutely self-supporting. 
I expect this year, if we have a fairly good harvest, don’t have our 
potatoes drowned out as they were last July, and don’t have our barn 
burned downed as it was last September, set on fire by a tramp 


not by 
one of our feeble-minded children 


I hope to turn into our treasury a sum 
of money equal to four per cent on the cost of the farm. That’s what I 
have set myself to do this year, and I believe, if we have good luck we 
will accomplish it. Our boys are good workers, and willing and 
anxious to do all they can. We raise our own vegatables, fruits, 
chickens, hogs, etc., and they are all of very good quality. We cure 
our own hams, and this year, unless we have a failure of our hog crop, 
we shall have some sugar cured hams. (Laughter and applause.) To 
a friend of mine who came out to see our farm, I gave some of the ham, 
telling him that it was ‘‘feeble-minded’’ ham (laughter) and that we 
might have some to spare. Said he: ‘I will take all you have got, for 
this is excellent.”’ 

To show you what kind of boys we have, I want to tell you about 
one who was ploughing in the field. He broke two bones in his hand 
in some way. ‘That was about 10 o’clock in the morning, but he didn’t 
say a word about it, brought his team in at noon, fed them, went back 
to his work, and at night when he came in, said to me: ‘‘I broke my 
hand this morning, and I’ve come to you to have it fixed.’’ I asked him 
why he had not put up his horses just as soon as it happened, and 
come to me, and his reply was: ‘‘I wanted to get that field done 
harrowed!”’ (Applause). And he did it with the bones of his left hand 
broken. 

Our present colony consists of these forty-seven boys. We didn’t 
have any money to put up a house, and I had to steal it from the bread 
and butter appropriation. (Laughter). It cost us $750.00 to fit up the 
house and put ina good bath tub. Mr. Hart came over from Minne- 
sota and talked to us, and I assure you we heard something good. 
Last year I took the people through the colony of the feeble-minded. 
I had some of the oldest girls come from the school-room and give you 
an idea of their mental training, and some of them recited some 
poetry. They had quite a good audience, and I think every one who 
was there was well pleased with what they saw. (Applause). 


DISCUSSION ON CARE OF EPILEPTICS, ETC, 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON:—If Gen. Brinkerhoff is in the audience, I 
would like him to give usa short talk about the colony for epileptics 
in his state. 

GEN. BRINKERHOFF:—The institution for epileptics in Ohio, which 
is situated at Gallipolis, is one of the greatest that we have. It was 
established by and through the efforts of the State Board of Charities, 
and the results that have been attained were most gratifying. It is 
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largely self-sustaining, the epileptics, as a rule, being bright people. 
It is more like a village than an institution, where all the varied occu- 
pations of life are followed; an industrial settlement, as it were. 
Under our law it is not compulsory to send epileptics to this institution, 
but the treatment in effect there, is so good and so beneficial, that this 
class of people are more than glad to avail themselves of it. The 
main idea in its establishment was to separate the epileptics from the 
insane in asylums, because the throwing together of persons afflicted 
with these forms of disease was an injustice to both. An epileptic is 
liable to be attacked with a fit at any time, but they are not insane, 
and under such circumstances, the commotion which follows, is 
extremely detrimental to the poor insane. 


Dr. Hays, (Superintendent of the Insane Asylum at Jackson, La.): 

We have some 700 acres of land surrounding the insane asylum at 
Jackson, and almost all of the work done in the garden and farm is by 
the inmates of the institution. One of the patients has a poultry yard 
and the fowlsare his private property. He sleeps in the asylum and 
comes to his meals there, but lives down in a little house built by 
himself, and raises chickens and eggs which he sells. He is perfectly 
independent, and whenever I need any turkeys or poultry, I send down 
to Mr. Porter and buy them from him. All of the inmates in our 
asylum seem perfectly contented. Everything is kept neat and clean, 
and I feel sure that there is no place of its kind anywhere that is 
better conducted. 


Afternoon Session, Saturday March oth. 


DISTRICT NURSING. 
By Miss FRANCES M. QUAIFE. 
SUPERINTENDENT TouRO INFIRMARY, NEW ORLEANS. 

District Nursing is largely done by thoroughly trained nurses who 
are graduates of our large hospitals. District Nursing was first 
started over thirty years ago in Liverpool, England, by William Rath- 
bone, when one of the members of his family was very ill and the 
services of a trained nurse were required. It was then he realized how 
much suffering could be aleviated by trained nurses among the poor. 
.He immediately set on foota movement towards that end, in which he 
has ever since taken a deep and loving interest. From this noble idea 
has gradually developed the system of District Nursing. 

In 1887, Queen Victoria, on her jubilee, determined to devote 70,000 
pounds sterling presented to her by the women of England, toward the 
further development of district nursing. Now district nursing is 
known not only in England, butin all the large cities of America. 
What is the mission of a district nurse? 
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Their primary mission is to personally care for their patients, 
realizing as they do it that the occupant of each sick bed is a human 
soul, with its own rights and its own needs and its own individual 
demands. They have thus the highest privilege any woman can claim, 
to nurse the sick back to health, amid surroundings where often such 
results seemamiracle. Next, they have to teach unceasingly, and with 
infinite patience, those sanitary laws which, though household words to 
the well-to-do, to the poor are very often practically unknown. Poor 
people do not believe in sanitation preventing disease, they think it is 
a fad of the doctor and of the rich. But when the nurse who becomes 
often to them a real friend, tells them to ventilate and wash and clean 
and prevent contagion, they try todo it because she wishes it done, 
especially as their instructions are the practical ones of examples 
which they can see and imitate. 

The district nurse teaches how the foul air of the sick room can be 
purified without making a draft; how to make it clean and keepit clean; 
how to dust without making dust; how to filter water without a filter; 
how to darken and coola sick room in summer; how to lighten and 


warm it in winter. They teach practical cooking, and the 


g. various 


ways and means of nourishment. 

They show the importance of isolating infectious diseases; they 
watch and instruct the work of the emergency nurse by whose arduous 
labor so many valuable lives are saved. Numberless bread-winners 
are kept at work, worn-out wives and mothers prevented from breaking 
down, and homes preserved against that moral wreckage which so 
often comes from sending the head of the house to the hospital and the 
children to the street. Sick children find their way to the sanitarium 
or the parks, while convalescents are sent to the country. 

Besides all this, the nurses deepen and soften their own nature by 
unfailing sympathy for the miseries of those to whom they minister 
and who to them are never merely unsatisfactory ‘‘cases’’ but friends 
children to be helped in their troubles, forgiven for their failings, 
cheered and brightened and taught to see the higher side of their often 
sad life. To teach the wretched wife of a drunkard to find joy and 
comfort in the future of her children; to set the feet of an outcast in 
the way that leads upward and not downward, with the promise of 
hope made clear to evena sin-darkened mind; to doall this blessed 
drudgery, the ever growing and most necessary gift of patience has to 
be cultivated by the nurses, for the superstition of centuries and the 
bad habits of generations cannot be at once cured even by trained 
teachers who know and love their work. 

Often in dispair the district nurses feel that their mission is in 
vain, but in reality few of the seeds they sow are really lost, and are 
bound to bring some knowledge, however crude, of cleanliness and of 
right living even into the worst hovels they visit. 

What kind of a woman should a district nurse be? More and more 
it becomes evident to those with practical knowledge of the work that 
district nursing can only be perfect when done by the highest class of 
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women, for they alone seem to possess the courage and patience 


indispensible in overcoming the overwhelming difficulties to be encoun- 
tered. Years ago women of refinement, culture and high social rank 
came from far and near to offer their services for the cry for help from 
the battlefields. To-day the cry is from the battlefields of vice and 
poverty, from the haunts of the poor and needs response from the same 
stamp of women. For no one is so quick to respect the refinement of 
the nurse, often doing for them seemingly repulsive work, or so keen 
to respond to her educational efforts, as the very poor. 

All this but shows that district nurses are one of the best means at 
the smallest cost of elevating the condition of the poor, sick or well. 
Hospitals do much good, but after all they are but outside methods of 
education. It is by reaching the people in their own homes and teach- 
ing them to utilize and make the best of what they have that lasting 
good is accomplished. 


In conclusion we would say, God speed the district nurse, North 
and South, and everywhere. 


DISCUSSION ON DISTRICT NURSING. 


Mr. HEYMANN:—I don’t believe that district nursing is known here, 
and I would be very much obliged, Mr. Johnson, if you would tell us 
something about it, and how it is conducted in a large city. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON:—I can tell you a little about it, and what we 
did through district nurses in Chicago, at one time. The District 
Nursing Association was organized to secure for every poor person, 
who was receiving medical treatment from the hospitals or dispen- 
saries, proper care and attention, in their own homes, especially at the 
time of the birth of infants. The poor people were very poorly nursed. 
They were placed in the hands of some ‘‘Betsy Prague,’’ that Dickens 
has immortalized, and you can imagine what the result was. There is 
an immense amount of suffering because of a lack of a little bit of 
knowledge and a little bit of care. District nursing, as we understood 
it was that the nurse didn’t stay all day with the patient, but followed 
the doctor, or, sometimes came with him. The nurse attended to the 
wants of the patient for the time being, made him or her comfortable, 
taught the people who were there in charge, the husband or wife, or 
daughter or neighbors, a little bit of what real helpful nursing meant, 
and so, once or twice a day the patient was made entirely comfortable; 
the bed was properly changed, and only a trained nurse, or one who 
nurses by instinct, like our mothers, knows how to change and make 
up a bed properly. Noone but a trained nurse or a mother, knows how 
to change the patient, smooth the bed clothes and dozens of little things 
like that; how to prepare the right kind of food. The district nurse 
then, was the doctor’s assistant. Now we have, at times, other 
conditions to meet. We have serious cases, which, as a rule, we try to 
get to the hospital, but occasionally there are those that ought to be 
attended toin their own homes, and some times we send nurses to be 
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there all the time with the patient, but those are rare cases. The 
district nurses that go through these big tenement houses ministering 
to the wants of the afflicted, bring into those dark and dreary places, 
a ray of God’s sunshine, and everybody worships them. We had one 
in Chicago, who died from overwork. We wanted her to stop, and said 
we would dismiss her, but she went right on, and died in harness, and 
I know she has a front seat, now. (Applause.) The work has been 
supported by just such a sentiment as that which animated that noble 
man in Liverpool, about whom Miss Quaife has told us. Someof us have 
seen what a good thing it is to have trained nurses for these people. 
It is one of the most beautiful, blessed and touching charities that it is 
possible to have, and I only wish we had a good many more of them. 

Mr. HEYMANN:—I hope the ladies here, will start a society of this 
character. It won’t cost much and will accomplish more than you 
expect. It will doa vast amount of good. Our friend, Mr. Brackett, 
will speak about the friendly visitor, and that is what the district 
nurse is, in the highest sense of the term. 


ADDRESS ON ASSOCIATED CHARITIES AND THE FRIENDLY 
VISITORS. 
By Mr. JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, 

PRESIDENT OF THE BALTIMORE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY. 

Perhaps the audience would like to hear a few words about the 
newly formed association of visiting nurses in Baltimore. Two 
years ago there was formed in Baltimore, ‘‘The Instructive Visiting 
Nurses Association,’’ and the first thing we did, was to send to all the 
cities in the country where there were similar associations, asking them 
to send us every word that they had put into print on the subject. Then 
we appointed a committee. That committee carefully examined all 
these reports; it took their rules for nurses and studied and studied, to 
see if it was possible to make any improvement in those rules in the 
light of the past work that we had done in Baltimore, along benevolent 
and charitable lines. Well, we started with only one nurse, and it cost 
in Baltimore, only $000 a year to maintain a nurse. We have added the 
second nurse, and are now looking forward toan arrangement to be 
made with the trustees of a fund for charitable and benevolent work in 
Baltimore, which will enable us to increase the number, and so we hope 
to have, in a few months, nursesin the north-west, the south-east and 
all other sections of the city. We have been very glad to learn since, 
that our rules are very much liked by some of the associations in some 
of the cities where they have been longer at work, such as Philadelphia. 
Now lam not going to take up much time, but want to tell you about 
three or four of the rules we put in there, and which we think are very 
good. We putin the name, “Instructive Visiting Nurses Association,” 
to carry out the idea which the young lady, in the paper she read to us, 
has so admirably given. We have provided that, in no case shall the 
nurse give alms of any kind, except where it may be a necessity in 
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those rare cases of emergency which take precedence over all rules, 
but which are very rare. The nurse must go as a professional worker 
and not asan alms giver. That is absolutely necessary. She refers 
all cases she thinks to be of a needy character, to the nearest agent of 
the charity organization society, and it then becomes the business of 
that agent to see, for that society, that the need is real. 

Another rule, and one which we think is admirable, is that each 
person who can afford to do it, shall pay ten cents a visit. It is left to 
the discretion of the nurses to decide whether the person can or cannot 
pay. Last year, about thirty per cent of the patients paid the ten cents 
a visit. I will not go into the reasons why we think it best to do this, 
as they seem to be obvious. There is many a man, a so-called poor 
man, who will spend five or ten cents for cigars every day, and might 
he not just as well, and indeed, much better, pay ten cents for every 
visit, to the district nurse, and is it not better for himself, his family 
and the community? 

Our work is progressing very satisfactcrily, and now I want to say 
a few words, informally, on the subject of Associated Charities and 
The Friendly Visitor. ‘The work of co-operative charity is one that 
has been going on in the City of Baltimore for some thirty years, with 
increasing benefits. It has become a power in most of the larger 
cities, and also in some of the smaller ones. It has met, and is 
meeting, at times, with a good deal of criticism and some opposition. 
Now, criticism is a good thing. It’s like a tonic; it does you good to 
take it. I do not refer to the criticisms of the applicants for relief who 
get certain kinds of relief from the charitable organizations and who 
become indignant when they don't get just what they think they are 
entitled to. I do not refer to that class of criticisms. I refer to the 
honest criticisms made by a great many very earnest people. There 
are some clergymen, some charity workers and some students of eco- 
nomics, who criticise pretty severely what is known as the organized 
charity movement. I read in a recent copy of a prominent journal, an 
article called ‘‘An Indictment of Organized Charities,’’ and some one, 
in speaking on this subject, said that the object of organized charity 
is enquiry and investigation. Now, we who represent the organized 
charity movement know one thing and think we know another. The 
thing we know is this, that the critics to whom I have referred do not 
themselves know what the basis of organized charity is. Now that we 
know, and the thing we think we know isits mode of work. And here I 
make a fair distinction, which some of those critics do not, because 
they do not always understand human nature or they omit certain 
important features in it. 

What is the organized charity movement at its best? The charity 
organization society is founded on this idea, that there should be a 
thinking together and a working together of all the forces in the 
community that are struggling in the warfare against poverty and 
pauperism. Now, what are the forces? Why, societies, institutions, 
churches and a great many good and kind individuals in and out of the 
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societies and the churches. Now, there are two main lines of work 
before the organized charities that all these people are trying to do. 
One is to better the individuals that they find around them, and the 
other is to try and elevate society. It’s very easy to say that if we had 
all the public baths we wanted, the number of schools, clean streets 
and all that, that we would get into the millenium in three or four 
generations, but I don’t believe it. You have got to try to do that, and 
there is not a real organized charity worker in the world who doesn’t 
fight and pray for cleaner streets, better schools and more Kinder- 
gartens. But you have to deal with the people, very largely, as indi- 
viduals. You can’t legislate morality and backbone into the people, 
any more than you can make a horse drink after getting him to the 
water. 

What do you find right here in New Orleans? And I say this, 
because I want to make this a practical talk. If you are like Baltimore 
and other cities, you have any number of churches here and lots of good 
people in those churches and in the synagogues, and in and out of 
them, who are very kind. The majority of the people are kind and 
charitable, and we want to get all these societies, churches and good, 
earnest and benevolent people, working together on sensible lines, 
looking to the lessening of poverty and pauperism. There must be 
harmony in the work, else it will not succeed. No 
gained where the troops were 


battle was ever 
commanded by generals who were 
jealous of each other and who made success subordinate to personal 
advancement. 

Now, some of these critics charge that we are turning organized 
charity into a sort of machine. But we are not dealing with machines; 
we are dealing with human beings, and are trying to enlist in this 
great cause, those who are willing to give their time and their money 
in order to benefit other human beings who are not as tavored as they 
are, and in this connection we may consider, briefly, the work of the 
friendly visitor. Friendly visiting is not merely going and calling on 
these people, but it is visiting that is going to make them personally 
better. It is not aimless visiting. Now, I think the way to illustrate 
this whole thing, perhaps is to tell you of two or three cases that have 
come under my own notice within the past week, which brings the 
matter right home to me. They occurred in Baltimore, and I speak of 
Baltimore because I know more aboutit. A very respectable carpenter, 
who, for the first time in his life has been out of work, through no fault 
of his own, sickness, perhaps, and whose family are getting into a 
position where they will have to receive food and fuel; that case came 
up before our meeting of friendly visitors, last week. Iam chairman 
of that district; I was sitting in the chair and there were a dozen or 
fifteen ladies and one or two gentlemen in the room, and this friendly 
visitor put the case, saying: ‘‘What can I do?’”? Now, what was the 
natural thing todo? I suppose a great many people would have said 
the necessary thing to do is to tell our agent, who was in the room, to 
see that that family got some coal and food within a day ortwo. One 
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lady said: “I think that’s a very easy case to handle and I am going to 
suggest something. Don’t make that man, who never has asked a cent 
of anybody, feel that he has to come and ask this society to give him 
food and fuel. Get him work. There must be in this room, out of 
these dozen people, somebody who is willing for the sake of keeping 
that man up just for a few weeks, until he can get started with the 
opening of spring, to find some job of carpentering work that he can 
do.”” And this lady had no sooner mentioned that than a young lady, 
over on the other side of the room, said she knew of a gentleman who 
had some cabinet work that he would be glad to have done by anybody 
that she would recommend, and so that difficulty was solved in five 
minutes, and solved in the right way. (Applause). 

Now let me take another case of an entirely different kind. A 
family which, for five years, have been coming up every winter; the 
mother has been coming to the office,—there are two nice little children, 
now about five or six years old—saying to us: ‘John can’t get work; 
John doesn’t drink; John is not a vicious man in any way, he’s simply 
a man who, if you put work right under him as you would put corn under 
the mouth of a mule, he will work, but he does not have the knack of 
walking ten blocks to get work.’’ Now this case came up, and the 
workers gathered there, said, something has got to be done about it. 
We met as a society to lessen poverty and pauperism. We believe these 
things can best be remedied by dealing With individuals, and here’s an 
individual, and the case hasn’t improved any, and we have got to do 
something else, and so the question was what plan could be followed 
in order to better these people. We went into the history of it, and 
found that last year, when our agent went to see the priest—-the man 
was a Roman Catholic—the priest told him: ‘‘this is the old story, I know 
allaboutit. As you know, we have helped the family; it has been going 
on winter after winter, and our judgment is that the woman had better 
take her two children and leave that husband until he is able to be the 
head of the fanrily.’”” They had moved into another parish, and our 
agent saw the priest of the parish where they are now, who told him 
the same thing. Well, we talked the whole matter over and found that 
there were persons willing, if she wanted it, to give him shelter, and 
there were others who would take the children while the mother goes 
out to work, and therefore the plan adopted in that case, was this- 
No more coal or provisions, but the visitor goes to that family, and puts 
the whole matter before them and says: ‘‘Now, Kate, you have got to 
do this for your own good’’—The woman, herself, had been hinting at 
it for some time—‘“‘we are going to help you get work and keep it; we 
are going to be true friends of yours in this hour of distress. Now you 
think it over, and don"t you leave your work and break up this plan 
until John keeps the next job he has. And that’s the way that case is 
going to be treated. 

Now I have another case in mind. Last Saturday night a week, 
about half past eight, my wife got a letter from a poor woman that we 
had known something about, saying that they hadn’t wood or coal nor 
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much provisions, and please to do something for her. It came tvo late 
for us to do anything that night, for by the time we could have gotten 
where the woman lived it would have been after ten o’clock, they would 
have been in bed and asleep, and I thought, from what I had known of 
the family, that there was no suffering, but my wife felt uneasy, and I 
said to her: ‘‘now I’1l tell you what I will do’’—-she wanted to send them 
a dollar by a messenger—*to-morrow morning we will go there and see 
this woman.’’ So the next morning we went there, and when we gotin 
the house saw that they had a good fire burning in the back room and 
the children looking very well, indeed. Well, my wife had a long talk 
with her. I stayed in the front room and listened to what my wife 
said when she went in the back room, I was perfectly astounded at the 
way she talked to that woman. She said: ‘‘Mary, this thing has gone 
on long enough, you just leave John’’—I got John out of jail, three or 
four years ago—‘‘you just leave John if he doesn’t do better.’’ When 
we came to leave the house, my wife said to me: ‘‘it is quite evident to 
me that this thing can’t go on in this way. That man can earn three 
dollars a day, when he works, and he works nearly all the time, but the 
trouble is that he goes to the rum shop, and this poor woman can’t get 
trusted for this or that, but John can always get credit at the saloon.” 
He has friends there, who are not friendly visitors. We found that 
they had lived two years in the same house, they were only a month 
behind with the rent, and the landlord hadn’t the least idea of disturb- 
ing them. We found they had food and coal enough to last about thirty 
six hours, so, you see we needn’t even have worried ourselves about 
them, Saturday night. My wife said, when she came out, what shall 
we do? ‘*‘I want John to feel that he has got to put money in the savings 
bank,”’ and she said she had spoken as she did because she wanted John 
to hear it.’’ I told her that I guessed he heard it when he got home. 
We felt that,as John couldn’t get work just now, that it might be 
necessary for them to get a quarter ton of coal, so my wife wrote her a 
letter, when she got home, telling her that if, ‘‘you want any coal until 
John gets work, Mr. Brackett and I will lend John the money to buy a 
quarter ton of coal, on a business basis.’’ We weren’t going to make 
John feel that he could get money whenever he wanted, but wanted him 
to feel that it was a business transaction. Well, I came away, started 
for New Orleans, and didn’t hear anything more about John and the 
money until just before I came to this meeting, when I got a letter from 
my wife, saying: ‘John has earned five dollars this week by work, and 
Was very angry because we didn’t leave anything at the house for him 
on Sunday.”’ 

Now I say, ladies and gentlemen, that is true charity—I don’t 
speak of these particular things that my wife and I did. You need for 
friendly visiting work, to have a few leaders who, in different parts of 
the city will inform themselves as to what real friendly visiting work is 
and how it is done in other places, and then who will go into these 
districts which your society may divide the city up into, and in each 
district have a good, trained agent who has learned all the needs of 
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the district, who knows the people, who does your investigating in 
every district, and who visits and knows all the clergymen in the 
district, and the churches. You need good leaders for hard work, and 
if you have a good and earnest man or woman, youcan’t put them under 
a bushel and keep them there, but their light is going to shine out, no 
matter where they may be, whether in college settlements or anywhere 
else. Then you want to work on the lines I have spoken of. Study out 
each case carefully, then you try to get the co-operation of all persons 
in these districts. Its very hard to get clergymen and societies to give 
any co-operation on paper, but you get a dozen ladies and gentlemen 
who represent this church and that church, this society and that society, 
together in a little room, and you will accomplish a geat deal in real, 
live co-operation. Get these people together and form plans for the 
betterment of A’s family, and B’s and C’sand soon. We have found 
it better, in many cities, that an organized charity should not be a 
material relief giving agency, and there are several reasons for this. 
You may interfere with the regular relief societies, and they will say: 
‘*you are competing with us.’’ What you want to do, is to try and find 
work for those who need assistance. That will do a great deal more 
good than giving them relief. You will have plenty to do in building 
up this friendly visiting work, and you will be perfectly astonished to 
know how little actual relief is needed after that. Out of sixty families 
that were visited and their condition enquired into, there wasn’t one 
which needed actual relief, and yet they were spoken of in the papers 
as needing relief, to a great extent. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, that is experience; it is not theory. 
We want every individual who is willing to give a few hours of time 
and a little earnest personal service to try to brighten and better the 
life of one family who need that betterment and that brightening, and 
the great advantage of friendly visiting, is this, that it doesn’t cost 
anything except personal service. You don’t need to put up costly 
buildings and build high walls. You don’t need to start a new thing, 
but simply try to get together, the good people, and then march on in 
one body, in this direction to this noble end. (Applause.) 


DISCUSSION ON FRIENDLY VISITING. 

GEN. BRINKERHOFF:—I have one word to say about the friendly 
visitor. I believe in friendly visiting. I think it is worth more than 
anything else. You don’t want the friendly visitor to give anything 
except his services, but it is found that, in many places, they cannot 
get friendly visitors enough. People say, it’s too much, I can’t attend 
to it. I had a few ladies associated with me, who were experienced and 
knew what todo. Their idea was that they were to take a district and 
devote their time to a large number of families. I said to these ladies, 
let us try this plan. I can go to any church in the city, or to the pastor 
and say to him: ‘‘whom have you among your people, who is willing to 
do charitable work?’’ Well, I say to that lady, we have a family that 
wants a friend, my object being to get a man or a woman to take an 
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interest in some one family, to be the friend of that family and to 
brighten up their home. If you have not much time, only take one 
family. So I havea lot of names of ladies who will become friends of 
these families. Now, we have a conference and talk the matter over, 
and I think, if you go about it in this way, you will have no trouble in 
getting all the friendly visitors you want. After a while, these ladies 
get so interested in the work, that they want to do more, and I think 
the visitor gets more real enjoyment out of it, than the family itself. 
I think the golden rule of happiness in this life is not the possession of 
money, position or power, but that it consists in doing good. (Applause.) 

Now, I want to say to the people of New Orleans, that this has been 
a great convention. In my judgment, this special meeting has been 
far better and productive of more good for you and the rest of us who 
have been here, than if the whole national conference had come here. 
In that case we would have been split up into sections and been enabled 
to hear only a few of the speakers, while, as it is, we have heard them 
all. I don’t suppose I would have come here if it hadn’t been for my 
friend Heymann. 

Mr. HEYMANN.—And I am glad you came. 

GEN. BRINKERHOFF.—Mr. Heymann has done great work here, and 
I want to acknowledge it. And I want to extend my regards and 
acknowledgments to these reporters. I want to say to you people that 
you have reasons to be proud of the newspapers of New Orleans. 
(Applause.) The newspaper men have made admirable reports of our 
proceedings; none better have ever been given unless it was at 
Indianapolis. I love New Orleans and the South. No braver or better 
people can be found than those of the South. You are a more religious 
people than we of the North. (Applause.) 

Mr. HEYMANN.—My friends, if I have done anything of good in 
this movement, I owe it to my teacher, General Brinkerhoff. It is not 
a small thing for us to have such men as General Brinkerhoff, Robert 
Treat Paine and President Gillman in our midst, and I hope that the 
blessing which God has promised to Abraham, will be with us. I hope 
and pray and believe that the ‘presence of such good men will be a 
blessing tous. (Applause.) 

RABBI LEUCHT.—Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen. I did not 
have the pleasure of listening to the gentlemen from Baltimore, but 
came in as General Brinkerhoff was speaking on the subject of the 
friendly visitor. I don’t look very sentimental, Mr. President, nor am I. 
The only friendly visitors, as far as charity is concerned, that I fully 
endorse, are the friendly visitors of the National Conference who 
have come down here and given us a lesson. Mr. President, I have the 
right of speaking from experience in out door work, having been 
engaged in it for many years, and having assisted in a great many 
enterprises of other denominations than my own, and I have reached 
the conclusion that the friendly visitor always gives mea great deal 
of anxiety. My experience has taught me that a paid agent, or a paid 
investigator—a paid agent who has a human heart beating within—is 
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far more valuable to me, and his judgment better, than a hundred 
friendly visitors. If the friendly visitor is a man, he always needs too 
much, and if she is a woman, she weeps too much. When ladies go 
into a poverty stricken house, they see too much. They miss the lace 
curtains; they look in the bed, under the bed and in every place, finding 
a thousand things that are missing. The first principle in out door 
charity, is to look at what the poor people absolutely need, and give 
them no more than they do, for every gift that is not needed, is one 
step towards pauperism. A friendly visitor is not used to seeing poor 
people. They do not know the wants of the poor people. She goes 
home, tells her friends what she saw, and the next day there is a regular 
procession; everybody brings something to that poor family, from a 
nosegay to a baby carriage. Iam not a hard-hearted man, but I think 
if a lady or gentleman wants to become a friendly visitor, he or she 
should become a member of some organized body which gives instruc- 
tions and tells how to help and what to give, and no more. Commence 
with a family and give them things you should not give, and you 
make them the unhappiest people in the world, because they com- 
mence to miss something, when you stop, that they never had before. 

A case is presented to us here, and I appoint some of our members 
who understand these people, who have seen the poor for years and 
years, to make an investigation. They come back, report what they 
found, and we study out together, what is needed in that particular 
case. After we have found that out, they are provided for, but they 
must understand that they can’t come back the second time unless 
something else has occurred which requires a new investigation. Don’t 
tell a dozen women that there are poor people in the neighborhood. Its 
dangerous. They will all go there together, and there is no privacy for 
that family. They are overrun with visitors. They go there at 
eleven o’clock at night, to find out how the baby is! Poor people have the 
same feelings that we have, and they don’t want the whole neighbor- 
hood to come and visit them because they are poor. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON.—Mr. Brackett is going to wind up this dis- 
cussion, but before he does so, I would like to have the privilege of 
saying a few words, because I want to have the pleasure of knocking 
my friend, the Rabbi, down and wiping up the floor with him. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

If you will just remember one or two very simple things regarding 
the plan by which it is sought to do this great work, you will see that 
the description so vividly outlined by my friend, doesn’t apply to our 
friendly visitor. Our rule is that there shall never be more than one 
friendly visitor for one family, no procession, no enquiring about the 
baby at eleven o’clock at night,and no baby carriages. Just bear that 
in mind; only one family to one visitor. That’s the idea, though we 
don’t always reach it. We want one person only to come into very 
close and intimate connection with that family. If you want to ruin 
friendly visiting, if you want to make it no account, or the worst kind 
of charity ever inflicted, then let the friendly visitors come in groups, 
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and that is the end of friendly visiting. But here is a family which 
may have the capacity to earn a good living, but they are poor. Per- 
haps they don’t know their own resources. The friendly visitor is the 
person who goes there and finds out those resources and makes them 
effective. A friendly visitor whois a good investigator, wouldn’t be 
The investigating agent must go there 
first. The friendly visitor takes the case under different conditions. 
No friendly visitor has a right to be sent to a family until the investi- 
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gation is practically through; second, a personal record of the family; 
and, third, the relief, which is necessary, given or arranged for. Those 
three things are essentials, and must be done before the friendly 
visitor can touch the case. Then comes in the friendly visitor to be 
the friend of that family, to help that family with sympathy, good 
advice and company. To take hold of that family with a firm and 
loving hand, and never let goof it. Not next week nor next month 
nor next year, but never let go the friendly connection established with 
that family, until they are out of the slums, out of the slough of despair 
and in no danger of getting into pauperism. It is the most dangerous 
thing, as well as the most beautiful thing ever undertaken by the 
charitably inclined. We must take the judgment of those who are 
familiar with these matters, because no man nor no woman know all 
the circumstances attending these poor people sufficiently to be able to 
decide the case fairly. We must have men and women, must have 
ministers and priests, must have lawyers and merchants before we can 
have a perfect district committee. Many of these cases of persons and 
families are not really suchas to warrant the continuanc?2 of the charity 
they have been receiving, being really genteel beggars supported by 
the churches and the ladies’ aid societies, and so it is necessary to have 
persons who know all about such cases, to examine into them and see 
what their needs are. Now the friendly visitor’s work, which is a 
work of love, begins right here, after we have learned all about those 
who are really deserving and who need the kind words and friendship 
of these friendly visitors who are seeking to lift them upto a higher 
plane; who are God’s servants, striving to do his work in a quiet and 
unostentatious way, and can there be any harm in that? Their gentle 
influence is felt in these homes which they visit, in the hospitals where 
they go, among the sick and the wounded, and who shall say that they 
are not ministering angels? (Applause) That is what we call friendly 
visiting. 

Raspsi LEucnwt.—After recovering from the sledge hammer blows 
that have been showered upon me by the President, I have only one 
word to say. I listened with great attention to what he said, and I 
have no objection to the friendly visitor as described by Mr. Johnson. 
I know that this is ideal charity, to come in contact with the poor and 
cheer them up, but is it not difficult to reach that standard? The 
object sought to be attained by the friendly visitor is most praise- 
worthy, but oftentimes they do not go about it in exactiy the right way. 
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Mr. BRACKETT.—I am in the happy position of agreeing largely 
with both sides. We must all put our shoulders to the wheel, and, by 
starting the work on correct lines, it will be successful, for in every 
community there are men and women who may become ideal friendly 
visitors. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON.—Before we adjourn, Judge Ferris, of Nash- 


ville has an invitation which he is very anxious to read. 
Judge Ferris here read an invitation to the Conference to meet in 


Nashville, some time during the Exposition, after which the session 
adjourned until 8 P. M. 


Saturday, March 6th, 8 P. M. 


REMARKS ON MR. HART’S PAPER ON STATE BOARD 
OF CHARITIES. 


Mr. JOHNSON, (of the Massachusetts State Board of Lunacy and 
Charity):—I was very much pleased to hear Mr. Hart’s description of 
these Boards, and think he made a very clear statement. In only one 
respect however, do I have any reason to criticize the remarks made as 
to the limitation of the powers of the Board. They vary very much in 
different states. In Massachusetts, the Legislature has given to the 
Board very large powers, and a very large appropriation is made each 
year to enable them to properly exercise these powers. 

In regard to the estimated expense of beginning a State Board, it 
is said to be something like $6,000. As our Board is constituted, all 
the work that is required, can be done for $3,000; that is, including the 
salary of the clerk and the necessary traveling expenses of the 
members of the Board in visiting the various institutions in different 
places, stationery, etc., but not including the expense of sending dele- 
gates to different conferences. The expenses of our Board for all those 
items, was, last year, $4,600. The year previous, it was less, previous 
to that, the same, and the year before that, something less. So I think 
Ican safely say to our friends in New Orleans, that, if they should 
conclude to establish a State Board, the whole expense can be brought 
within the limit of $3,000 a year. Of course very much depends upon 
how much they pay the Secretary. Our clerk is paid $2,000 a year. It 
may be of interest to state just how the Massachusetts Board is formed. 
It consists of nine members. Two are appointed by the Governor for 
five years, two every other year except the fifth year, and then one 
goes out. Their duties, in addition to those which have been already 
generally stated, and those duties stated by Mr. Hart last evening, are, 
in the first place, the care and visitation and the seeking of places for 
some 2,600 children. Of those 2,600 children, there about 1,000 who, 
although directly subject to the visitation of the Board, are also under 
the care of trustees of the three special institutions. As to the 1,700 
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children of which they have care, it is there duty to find them places, 
to see that they are visited twice a year, and as much oftener as is 
necessary. That they are well treated, well housed and well provided 
for. Of this number, about one half are placed in families, without 
board. The other half, the state pays board for. The intention of the 
Board when it first obtained control of the children, was to pay board 
for none over ten years of age, in the belief that children over ten 
years of age, could make themselves useful all the time that they are 
outside of the care of the Board. The Board has the care of these 
children, and in Massachusetts we have this law, that no person shall 
keep and board more than one infant under three years of age, except 
in the case of relatives, without a license from the State Board. Some- 
times we used to find women who would keep five and ten children 
keeping a regular baby farm—and we found that this resulted in great 
mortality among the infants. The home of every applicant for a child 
is examined by one of our agents and a fullreport made to the Board 
of the sanitary conditions surrounding it. If the report is unfavorable, 
the application is rejected. The examination of these places where 
infants are placed, is done by two medical officers, one of whom is 
a woman, the other, a man, and if the child’s condition is found not as 
it ought to be, the license is subject to revocation. 

If a person is taken sick in town and is unable to be moved to the 
state almshouse, the overseers of the poor take that person and send 
it to the nearest hospital, providing sufficient medical treatment and 
nursing, andif the claim of the town for this service is found to be 
just and correct, it is allowed and the state reimburses the town. The 
same thing, in a modified form, applies to all state paupers. When I 
talk about state paupers, Iam using a term that most of the audience 
will hardly understand, but this, in Massachusetts, has a strange and 
wonderful meaning. Any one attempting to read the statute book, 
and attempting to act under its provisions, would be apt to go astray. 
But the law under which we act, is one laid down by the Supreme 
Court in various decisions. 

Now, something in regard to the expense, can be gleaned from the 
following resume of the expenses of our Board. Our Board is divided 
into three departments, which are kept almost separate and distinct. 
One has the care of these children, one the distribution of charity to 
the people needing it, and then there is also the Bureau of Settlements. 
This latter is of such importance that the people came before the 
Legislature asking it to pass an act creating a Board to be called the 
Bureau of Settlements, the members of which shall have nothing to do 
but investigate and report upon settlements. Now the total salaries 
foot up $50,000 a year. The visitation of those children cost the sum of 
$18,700. Here is an item; transportation of State paupers $19,000. 
That is the cost of sending paupers—who have come into the State, and 
which is not properly chargeable to the state—out of the state, to what- 
ever place they belong. The total expenditure for all purposes in 
connection with this great work in our state, per year, is $507,000, and 
of that sum, $205,000 is expended under our administration. (Applause). 
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PRESIDENT JOHNSON:—We can hardly hear from the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts without being struck with wonder and aston- 
ishment, and it is difficult for us to realize upon what an enormous 
scale this work is carried on in that state. 

We shall now have the pleasure of listening to a paper on the 
Charities of New Orleans, especially the child-helping charities, or 
asylums, from our good friend and long-time member of this National 
Conference of Charities, Rabbi Leucht, whom I do not need to intro- 
duce to you. (Applause). 


EDUCATION OF ORPHANS. 
By Rassi I. lL. LEuCHT, oF NEw ORLEANS. 


I saw in this morning’s paper that I was to deliver an address 
before this august body, and only out of respect to the wishes of the 
committee I appear before you this evening, but I hold that no one 
should occupy the time of the convention unless he has a message to 
bring, a new idea to develop, as he should be a scientist or expert in 
some field of sociology, in some branch of kindred topics. I am 
neither. I have no new message, no new idea to develop. For many 
years I have had some experience in outdoor charity, some in orphan 
education and a little knowledge of prison reform; and on account of 
this work, I am placed here, by the reckless action of your president, 
in order to give you the coup de grace before your departure from our 
hospitable city. I must not forget to mention, however, that I was 
cast to speak before you on the first day of the convention on a theme 
suggested to me by the committee, namely: “The Charities of New 
Orleans, and which I had accepted, but when I began to contemplate 
my theme, my courage failed me, for I felt my inability to do justice 
to my theme. To tell the whole truth, before, strangers, my local 
patriotism did-not permit; my love of state and city, where I have 
lived for thirty years, was stronger than my desire for severe criti- 
cising and to cover up any shortcoming with a few warm phrases my 
manhood did not permit; and then I thought that you had escaped an 
address on my part. However, I want to say a few words about our 
condition here. Neither the state nor the city has a charity board, 
nor is there any official delegated by law to superintend our elemosy- 
nary institutions. We have a charity hospital, which is the pride of 
the South, and of which the Governor is ex-officio chairman, and who 
has the appointing power of the administration. Its immediate 
government is in the hands of the Sisters of Charity. The state pays 
a certain sum of money, and the hospital receives, also, some per- 
quisites from auctions, amusements, etc., but I think the hospital 
would not be to-day what it is, were it not for the private, noble- 
hearted benevolence of our own citizens. We have also an almshouse, 
where old men and women unable to work any longer have the privi- 
lege to remain, until they voluntarily go out or die. It is called after 
our late Mayor, Shakespeare, of sainted memory, who used the ‘“‘gam- 
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bling fund,’’ money collected from licenses granted to the sporting 
fraternity, to build this home. 

We have also a house of refuge for refractory boys, boys convicted 
by a court for vagrancy and minor offenses. It isa refuge, but nota 
reformatory, and here is not the place to pass any criticism, even were 
I inclined todo so. The-state owns an insane asylum in Jackson, La. 
I know nothing, but very little about it, but this I do know, that it is 
inadequate for demands of the state, and the newest methods of 
treating those bereft of reason is as yet not applied in that institution. 
How often have I been asked, how does it come that the State of 
Louisiana and the great city of New Orleans can exist without elemo- 
synary institutions of their own? How can the state shift her respon- 
sibility to take care of her unfortunate children upon the shoulders of 
individuals? Why does no one rebel her against this seeming cruelty? 
Thereare several reasons for all that, andI willenumerate them. Inthe 
first instance the impoverished condition of the whole Southland after 
the war, the flagrant emptiness of the state and city treasury, must, 
to some extent, account for the deplorable state of affairs, and as the 
poor have little political influence, the sick are helpless, and the 
orphans have a father in heaven, they always come last, when political 
plums are divided. Not simply here but all over the world, public 
institutions for which the commonwealth pays, are not created for the 
sake of charity and benevolence fer se, but legislatures and city 
councils are coerced to rear elemosynary institutions and provide for 
them by existing threatening circumstances. Hungry and sick people, 
laborers without work, orphans without shelter and without education, 
are a terrible menace to the welfare of the state, and order and peace 
depend upon the amelioration of the condition of the lower strata of 
society. If what I have said is true, then we can easily comprehend 
why in the North, West and East of our country the states are better 
organized, better provided, better prepared to deal with the poor than 
weare. In the first instance we have a very benign climate, we have 
no terrible winter, therefore, our wants, in fuel and clothes, etc., are 
less. We are free from many diseases which decimate the ranks of 
the poor in the colder zones. There is an abundance of fruit and fish 
to be had at very cheap prices—within the reach of everybody. We 
have no overcrowded cities, with their tenement plagues; we are, as 
yet, not a manufacturing town, where the closing of mills and shops 
brings about a social panic, demanding help. All these factors, 
together, with others on the same line presented, the question of state 
help has not forced itself in all its usual vigor upon the legislative 
body of our people, and in our country, in our body politic, in our 
political bodies, nothing recommends itself for favorable action unless 
there is one that pushes, stirs and fusses, and when that some one is 
missing there is no necessity for legislative interference. But the 
poor and sick, the insane and the orphan are still among us, and the 
church had to step in and exercise her benevolent office, therefore, we 
have only church establishments here, and like anywhere in the world 
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Catholic institutions are in the majority. Even our city and state 
charitable establishments are mostly under the direction of one order 
and another, and the Protestant and Jewish elemosynary institutions 
do all they can with the limited means at their disposal, and the future 
historian will gladly testify that our community will rank among the 
first relative to benevolence and charity, bestowed by private gener- 
osity, unaided by state or city, and if we cannot be compared to other 
cities in the land, in their achievement by the aid of state and munici- 
pality, we can point at least to the Southern heart that knows of no 
refusal, when suffering humanity appeals to its benevolent impulses. 

Now, I have at least said something about the charities of New 
Orleans, as much as I deem wise and prudent, and if not all, is as it 
ought to be, we have received an impetus f:.m this convention that 
will prove a stimulant and a lesson how to progress, how to improve 
and how to strive for the ideal in this branch of human endeavor. 

I have also been requested to say a few words about ‘orphan 
education,’’ on account of being connected with Jewish Orphans’ Home, 
of which our Mr. Heymann, to whom we are indebted for this great 
honor of having you among us, is superintendent. He knows more 
about it than I do, and he should have been selected in my stead. 
However, I have some fixed views on that subject, and I present them 
this evening for what they are worth. I believe the greatest problem 
in the field of education is how to properly rear an orphan. I draw a 
line between rearing and teaching. We are able to teach any one 
whom God has given understanding, but to rear, fit the orphan asa 
useful member of society, belongs yet to the undiscovered sciences. I 
recognize the many attempts that have been made, and which promises 
beneficial results, but none have solved the question, for the reason 
that there is nothing in this world that can supply the home. God 
speaks of himself as the father of the orphan, and it seems that he 
alone can supplant the natural protector of the father of the child, 
and one sage says when a mother closes her eyes a star is extinguished 
in the firmanent of heaven. Another one says that in paradise all 
roses were red until a mother’s tear fell upon one of them, and that rose 
paled, and never could get its color back again, and since then we have 
white roses. I need not dwell on this proposition, for you all agree with 
me that a parentless child is one of the most pitiable creatures in the 
world, and I believe the grandest charity within the grasp of man is 
to educate, to rear, to teach and to guide the child of the stranger. 
The child taken out from its natural surrounding becomes a puzzle; 
it takes a long time to understand it, and while a mother judges by 
instinct, we have to learn by a life long study, and even then our 
knowledge does not compare with a mother’s penetrating eye—recogniz- 
ing at once its wants and necessities. I think it was an evil day 
when human knowledge declared the orphan asylum as the ideal 
institution for orphan education. It is the shortest and easiest way to 
get rid of the orphan. We build palaces and palatial dormitories. We 
have model kitchens and all that hygiene and health can suggest, but 
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the orphan’s life in an asylum, no matter how beautiful the cage looks, 
it may be golden wires, the bird isa prisoner, The discipline in an 
asylum where so many children are housed must be necessarily of a 
severe order. The education must be administered according to 
general principles, the individuality must be sacrificed in order that 
the whole may prosper. And here we meet with the first obstacle—all 
must do the same, at the same time, when the bell rings. And it rings 
all day, for prayer, for breakfast, for school, for lesson, for recess, for 
every day work, for supper, for night prayer, for undressing, for going 
to bed, and it rings again to disturb the orphan’s sleep in the morning, 
reminding him that another day of bell ringing has dawned. The 
consequence of this systematic voice is that the child grows up to do 
nothing unless a bell rings unless some one tells him to do something. 
He loses in the course of time the faculty of self-thinking, of self- 
determining, and finally are nowhere in the world at home. 

A lady to whom I had recommended an orphan girl, to be her 
chambermaid, complained that the girl several times had stepped over 
a pair of stockings lying on the floor without making even an attempt 
to pick them up. She said there myst be something wrong in your 
asylum. This is true, there is something wrong in allasylums. Asa 
rule the orphan raised in that manner will do nothing unless some one 
calls attention to it, and often when life, the great teacher of men, 


takes the orphan into rank—it is too late tochange him. Another great 


obstacle to the proper raising of the orphan children is the absence of 


real life at the asylum. The child is provided, say three times a day, 
with three meals, receives clothing and shoes, and school books and 
playthings, etc., and he never knows whence it comes. He knows not 
how difficult it is outside of the asylum to earn all that, and, without 
knowing it, the orphan becomes a dependent, relying always upon 
someone else todo something for him. Therefore so many of our people 
refuse to take orphan boys and girls from asylums into their service, 
because they are so troublesome to teach. I believe every educator 
agrees with me on the facts related, and to militate against the evils 
enumerated, better situated asylums have introduced the kindergarten 
and manual training school, where the eye, hand and heart are called 
into service to develop the slumbering individuality of the child. The 
child is compelled to think for himself, work for himself, design for 
himself, move independently, without stumbling upon narrow paths, 
and, above all, in course of time will love labor for labor’s sake. It 
willlove it on account of the recreation it affords him, being relieved from 
routine work of dining and schoolroom, and may learn that work is 
the first step to future independence. The last word is as yet not 
spoken, we are as yet not in possession of all the results in this direc- 
tion. I believe that the kindergarten and manual training school are 
factors of the orphan child. I believe it will help to fit them better to 
become bread-earners. I am sure, however, it will never give the 
orphan that inside life which only the home can supply. Therefore, I 
lean strongly toward that system which provides homes for orphan 
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children in the homes of the middle classes, where they come in contact 
daily with real life. Whenthey become the playmates of children at the 
family hearth, when they see the head of the household coming home 
tired and weary at the evening from earning a livelihood; when they 
behold the mother of the household busy from morning until night; 
when they learn the sorrow and the joys of life in the proper frame; 
where sickness is not immediately removed to the hospital, but where 
everyone does something for the alleviation of the sufferer; when they 
learn self-reliance and self-helpfulness, to move and to guide them in a 
sphere of life which they will probably occupy in their future career. 

Who will pay for all this? This is the next and most important 
question. The state? Thecity? They must do their share, beyond a 
doubt; but here is private charity, private benevolence and self- 
sacrifice in order. 

One of the large asylums in our large city contains 500 orphans. 
It cost, to say the least $300,000 to build it; it cost, per capita, say about 
$150, or $75,000 per annunt; take the interest of $300,000 at 4 per cent., 
which is $12,000, and add it fo the $75,000 and you have $87,000, or about 
$175 per child. I believe many struggling, hard-working families 
could be found in the land that would be glad to take two or three 
children into their household and treat them as their own. And the 
duty of the orphan society would be to appoint guardians to see to it 
that justice is done to every child, and that their health, their educa- 
tion and general welfare is not neglected. This seems to me the 
future of the raising of orphan children. 

Iam fully conscious of all the obstacles that may interfere with 
this plan. They are, however, not insurmountable, and the progress 
of time will, as it always does, point out to us the proper remedy for 
existing evils. This plan I have presented is not new; it has few 
friends and many opponents. I only wish to sow a germ this evening, 
calling forthcontemplation and discussion, and at last truth will prevail. 

Dr. Leucht added that there is an orphan asylum in this city, the 
Jewish Home of New Orleans, which is one of the model institutions in 
the land. There is no institutionalism there, no children afraid of their 
father or of the matron. They visit the public schools and have many 
friends on thé outside, and still, in spite of all this, and the beauty of 
the buildings and the education the children receive, more could be 
accomplished if the children could be divided among the citizens. But 
this plan would be exceedingly difficult. The time has come when we 
cannot rear children any longer as if they were chickens or hens in a 
coop. They must be developed in a kind, humane manner, so as to 
become useful citizens. 

Now, Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I have to add some- 
thing to this, and what I am going to say, will, I trust, not be considered 
by you as uttered with any feeling of enmity. I have no prejudice or 
leanings one way or the other, but what I am speaking of, I know 
most. We have many orphan asylums in this city, and I hope you will 
pardon me when I say that the Jewish Home of New Orleans is one of 
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the model institutions of the land. It is not a Rabbi who says this; 
it it not a citizen of New Orleans who says it, but all those who have 
visited it, no matter from whence they come, unite in saying that it is 
one of the best institutions to be found anywhere. There the children 
come in contact with their friends; indeed, perhaps they have too 
many visitors—I have no reference to the friendly visitor. (Laughter). 
And still, in spite of all this, in spite of our beautiful building, in spite 
of the attention which our children receive, and the luxuries, I may 
say, which are afforded them, I believe we could accomplish more if 
the children were divided among the families of our citizens. And 
here comes the greatest obstacle. It is by no means certain that we 
could find a sufficient number of families to take 150 children and rear 
them as we desire to have them educated. There is nothing wrong 
about the plan, but its execution is exceedingly difficult. This is 
simply an idea that I have thrown out, and in doing so, I may err. 
Indeed, Iam sure that there are gentlemen on the other side who can 
get up and prove that all I have said is fallacy. 

I shall detain you no longer. I have said what I wanted to say, 
and I hope that some one on the other side will try to prove that it is 
wrong, and then we meet again. (Applause). 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT ANDREW JOHNSON 


ON THE MOTHER STATE. 

If the hour were earlier, it would give mea great deal of pleasure 
to tell Rabbi Leucht that I entirely agree with him in his ideas as to 
the care of dependent children. He has touched a responsive chord in 
my breast, and I think there are very few points on which my friend 
and myself will disagree. 

I ventured to put myself down on the programme for the opening 
address to this conference, which was to have been given on Thursday 
morning, but we had the opportunity, it seemed to me, to begin so 
much better than by listening to any words of mine, that I postponed 
my talk until to-night. There is one thought that I desire to impress 
upon you, which has come to me within the last few minutes, as it were. 

You know that a young man, when he is studying the sciences, 
and when he arrives at some great principle, that principle becomes 
of wonderful importance. And so it is, not only in the study of the 
various sciences, in the pursuit of knowledge and in the business 
affairs of life, but it is equally the case in all branches of the great 
work which we have set ourselves todo. You remember the definition 
of science that we recently had given to us: ‘‘Accurate knowledge 
carefully arranged and clearly set forth.”’ Now, the principle upon 
which I wish to say a few words, and one which I wish to connect 
with the work of the state, is to look upon the state from the maternal 
side. I think we ought to have in our government the maternal side, 
and I think that those engaged with us in what we are doing get the 
true idea of the mother state as nurses and as helpers of the weak 
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ones. The word state means different things to different people. To 
the strong and robust individual, the man who is full of energy and 
activity, who simply asks for a fair field and no favor, the word state 
means, principally, the police power; that power to which he can 
appeal if some one interferes with his happiness. Something which 
he regulates himself by his vote and influenee. Now,I have got to 
thinking what ought the state to do, looking at it from this maternal 
side, as the protector of the weak. If it takes care of those, we can 
very well leave the strong and robust to, as we say in the West, ‘‘get 
up and hustle.’’ We who do not need this protection ourselves, ought 
to share the burdens laid upon those who are less fortunate, those who 
are weak. And when we use the word weak, let us consider for a 
moment, what strength is. It may be positive or negative. The man 
who doesn’t know how to use his strength is as weak as the man who 
has no strength himself. We say that knowledge is power, and so, in 
all of these various relations, these weak ones shall be cared for and 
protected. 

The idea I spoke of just now is the idea of connecting all these 
various branches of charities and corrections under one common name, 
which was suggested to me recently—and the name isn’t of very much 
consequence, as long as we get the idea—and this name was Asthen- 
ology, which includes all, the weak, the dependent, the delinquent; for 
we are to regard them all as our weak brothers and sisters, and it 
seems to us that the great thing we ought to do, to reach the true ideal 
of our work, is to get them all together and let the mother?state take 
care of them. We are doing it to some extent now. You know, dear 
friends, it doesn’t matter very much, after all, as long as the work gets 
done, whether it’s paid for by a self-imposed tax or a tax imposed by 
the legislature. 

When we speak of the state as a maternal state, it is as organized 
under the regulations imposed by law or by associations, and there is 
one thought, in that connection, that I want to leave with you before 
we part to-night, and that is that all these persons, even the criminals 

‘and the insane, all of them, no matter how great and difficult the task 
may be, are the weak ones; weak, because we are strong, and they 
have laid upon us a sacred and solemn duty which we cannot shirk, 
and which we wouldn’t shirk if we could; the duty of caring for and 
helping them. 

Now, the time has come when, ordinarily, it would be my duty to 
introduce to you the President-elect for the ensuing year, but, as I shall 
be the President at Toronto, in July, that may be omitted until then. 
However, I have the very great pleasure of introducing to you now, 
the President-elect of the Southern Conference of Charities, which is 
to meet at Nashville, in October of this year, and the formation of 
this organization is one of the grand results of the meeting which is 
shortly to close. I want no one to go away with the idea that, 
in establishing the Southern Conference of Charities, there is the 
least particle of competition with the National Conference. I would 
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like to see in every state in the Union, State Conferences of Charity. 
I would like to see them in every county, in every state and in all 
the cities. They would be most helpful. They would bring a larger 
total membership to this great body of people working for their weaker 
brothers and sisters, and so, in speaking of the Southern States Con- 
ference of Charities, it is a matter of profound gratification and great 
pleasure that I announce its establishment to-night. 


Now, we have met in various cities of the Union, from year to 
year. In Washington in 1885, in St. Louis in 1884, in San Francisco 
in 1890, in Indianapolis in 1892, in Denver in 1893, and in all places our 
receptions have been most cordial and have made deep impressions 
upon our hearts. We have gained much valuable information and 
many new ideas in regard to the great work which brings us together 
at our different meetings, and the interchange of these ideas is of 
great benefit to us all. 


And so, we are going around all over this nation, meeting in these 
various cities, and finding, wherever we go, men and women whom it 
is a pleasure to meet, to whom we come as strangers and whom we 
leave as friends, for those with whom we come in contact at our 
meetings, are just about the very nicest people there are anywhere, 
and we can’t help feeling friendly towards them. And so, when we 
are going away, we always feel very tender-hearted, wish it wasn’t 
time to go, wish we could stay a little bit longer. But, of course, 
everything must come to an end, and I want to say for myself, per- 
sonally, and for my friends, that we thank you. We are going away 
with warm hearts for the dear friends we have met here in this beau- 
tiful Southland, and that we shall not forget the few days we have 
spent with you. (Applause). 

I now wish to have the pleasure of introducing to you Dr. Phillips, 
who is to be the President of the Southern States Conference which 
meets in October, at Nashville. (Applause). 


Dr. PHILLIPS:—My dear friends, the greatest pleasure I have is in 
working for those whom nobody else seems to be working for, and so 
when the Southern Presbyterian Church wanted, a few years ago, a 
man to work for the negro, and asked me to undertake the task, I 
gladly accepted it, and for six years I have gone to and fro in the 
South, myself a Southerner, crying out in behalf of the colored man. 
In doing this, I have discovered, here and there, that we were face to 
face with some of the most difficult and unsolved questions that 
sociology could bring to any people, and I have felt sometimes, that 
we were disposed to sleep in the presence of these great questions, and 
that everybody was telling us what we ought to do about them, when 
we ourselves are the most interested persons and ought to be the best 
judges of what should be done. The truth is that we have a great 
criminal question in the South that is so complicated that there is 
none like it, that I know of, anywhere else. Then there is the care of 
the insane, of the dependents and the paupers, and these questions are 
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not settled. Gen. Brinkerhoff said to me yesterday, in long conver- 
sation: ‘Dr. Phillips, I don’t know what you ought to do; you must 
work it out yourself.’’ And that’s what I came to New Orleans, to 
this conference, for, that I might say to my beloved friends of the 
Southland, we have great sociological questions that are forcing them- 
selves upon our attention, and, as men who love our country and God, 
we must take hold of and settle them in the fear of God and in the love 
of man. 

Here in the South, the conditions are somewhat different from 
those prevailing in other sections of the country. We are not troubled 
so much in the South with the slums that have been spoken of here. 
We have no great cities. New Orleans is the greatest, and yet it is 
one of the smallest of the great cities of the Union. 

This is a great work, my friends, and one that should enlist the 
sympathy and cordial co-operation of all who desire to lessen the suf- 
ferings of the weak and erring, and if we are successful, as, with 
God’s blessing we shall be, it will be one of the greatest triumphs of 
this glorious nineteenth century. (Applause). 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON:—Mr. Hart has some resolutions which he 
desires to offer to the Conference. 

Mr. HaArt:—I desire to offer these resolutions as a very imperfect 
expression of the feelings of the members of this Conference with 
reference to our visit to this city. 

“The members of the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection desire to express the pleasure and satisfaction which have 
attended their visit to New Orleans. 

“The hearty thanks of the Conference are due and are hereby 
extended to the local committee and its chairman, Mr. Michel Hey- 
mann for the complete and satisfactory local arrangements; to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association for the free use of their admirable 
building; to the ladies of New Orleans and the Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association for the delightful reception given to the Conference at the 
Athenaeum; to Mr. W. G. Coyle for the enjoyable excursion on the 
river; to the citizens of New Orleans and the officers of the institutions 
of the city for generous hospitality; to the hotels for special rates, and 
to the newspapers of the city, particularly the Picayune, for their 
unusually complete and intelligent report of our proceedings. 

‘“‘We congratulate the charitable and philanthropic people of the 
South on the organization of the Southern Conference of Charities and 
Correction, and we anticipate that this new organization will prove to 
be an efficient agency for the improvement of the institutions and 
methods of the South, and will at the same time become a valuable 
auxillary to the work of the National Conference.”’ 

Hon. ROBERT TREAT PAINE, (of Boston):—May I have the honor to 
second the resolution? And in doing so, may I venture to add a few 
words of pleasure on behalf of one of the guests of your beautiful city 
situated on this mighty river? We have gathered here under the delight- 
ful weather of New Orleans, fromall parts of what has been called the 
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mightiest country of the world, and it is only when we gather from 
distant cities, and have the great pleasure of meeting friends, year 
after year, in the different cities which President Johnson has just 
enumerated, and which recall, to some of us, delightful memories, that 
we realize what a great country we have and what a great work we are 
engaged in. You have added to the hospitable welcome extended to 
the members of this Conference, a charming feature which exists 
nowhere else in the United States. We have heard in Boston and in 
the North, of the wonderful and fascinating charms of your Mardi 
Gras, and therefore those of us who could do so, were wise enough to 
be here on Tuesday morning. Now, I have enjoyed many beautiful 
spectacles in many countries of the world. I have beén in Paris 
during some of its greatest Kefes, having rooms on its grandest Boule- 
vard, but the displays which I witnessed there, do not compare with 
those which I saw from the Pickwick Hotel on Tuesday afternoon and 
night. Forty years ago, I had the pleasure of seeing an exceedingly 
brilliant Carnival in the streets of Rome, but even that did not com- 
pare with the variety and charm of your Mardi Gras. Everywhere 
good feeling seemed to prevail, and in all the vast crowds, I heard no 
unkind word, nothing to mar the festivities of the occasion, But I 
must not dwell too much upon that. 

I have attended these Conferences for many years, and I said toa 
friend this afternoon, as we were walking down the street, that I did 
not know of any greater pleasure than to meet with strong men who 
were deeply interested in this great cause of working for the suffering, 
the poor, the destitute and the degraded. It is a splendid work, and it 
is not one which appeals merely to the weaker members of our race. 
I believe I have stated this before, but would like to repeat it, that it 
challenges the strength of the strongest men, and, as it has received 
here, the loveliness of the loveliest of women. I second the motion. 
(Great applause). 

Mr. J. J. KELSO, (of Toronto):—Mr. Chairman, I can assure you it 
has been a rare treat to us to come down from Canada and enjoy the 
hospitality of the Southern people. We had often read of the South 
and have dreamed about it, but never realized what it was until we 
got here. We left a land of snow and ice. finding ourselves at the end 
of a long journey in a land of flowers and sunshine. Soon we shall go 
back to where winter still enfolds both land and water in its icy grasp, 
but the warm welcome accorded us here will make everything there 
seem bright and cheerful. 

The Conference is to meet this coming summer in the far distant 
North, across the border, where we think we have the finest summer 
climate in the world. We have summer resorts of all kinds, where 
boardischeap and the people very hospitable. We are counting ona 
large delegation from the South, and hope to see many of you there. 
We are very patriotic up there, and very proud of the British flag, and 
what we want to do, to make us perfectly happy, is to annex the 
United States. (Laughter and applause). Weare looking forward to 
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the day when we shall have a grand conference of the English- 
speaking people. (Applause). We believe that day will come when 
the United States, England, Australia, Canada and all these great 
countries will be united for the protection of the peace of the world. 
(Applause). We don’t want to bring about war and bloodshed among 
Christian people, and we believe in coming here to the States and 
mingling with the people, finding out new ideas about them and they 
finding out something about us. 

Dr. FOLLWELL, (of Minneapolis):—Al1 I desire to say is that I wish 
the Southern Conference of Charities success, especially after hearing 
from Dr. Phillips, and so let me beg you men and women of the South 
to carry on, with willing hands and loving hearts, the great work to 
which we are devoted. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON:—On Thursday morning I received this Con- 
ference at the hands of the chairman of the local committee. I have 
done my best to take care of it for three days, and now return it to the 
vice-chairman, Mr. Low. ‘The Conference is now in his hands. 


Mr. Low:—In the absence of the chairman, Mr. Carre, it becomes my 
very great privilege to express the pleasure and gratitude your visit 
has afforded us. We anticipated a great deal from your coming, in an 
educational way, but realize that those expectations fell very far short 
of what we have gained by your presence among us. We have gained 
much valuable information and have received such a stimulus that 
when you come to us again, as I am sure you will do, you will find a 
marked change as the result of this meeting. You have seen the 
organization of the Southern Conference, and I am quite sure Mr. 
Heymann is going to meet with success, as the result of this meeting, in 
his efforts to have a State Board of Charities, and I think the report 
on prisons, which we shall be able to present, will be of a very dif- 
ferent color from that made last night. I have only to add, in closing, 
our high appréciation of your coming, and to bid you God-speed on 
your homeward journey. (Applause). 

RABBI LEUCHT:—Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen. This after- 
noon, during a discussion between me and the late president (laughter) 
we had a kind of an argument, and I said something that didn’t please 
him very much, and he got up and said he could knock me out in the 
first round. He tried very hard, but lam stillin thering. (Laughter). 
I admit that the gentlemen coming down from the North may think 
once in a while that he knocked us out, but when it comes down to 
Southern hospitality and Southern politeness, they are not able to 
knock us out. (Great applause). 


Now, you have heard all these pleasing things as they fell from 
the lips of the late president and of the President of the Southern 
Conference, and we have to say something in return. We hear so 
often that the world is selfish; that nothing is done in this wide world 
unless there is ‘‘something in it.”’ Now, you who live here, do you 
not think it is a touching sight to behold so many men and women 
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coming to us from their distant homes, leaving their wives and 
children, and at their own expense, to teach us the highest ideal of 
benevolence? Do you call that selfishness? They tell us that man- 
kind is divided into classes whose interests are wholly different, but 
when it comes to trouble and to charity, it’s my experience that we are 
all human, whether we come from the South or the North, the West or 
the East, and that a human cry always finds a human echo in a human 
heart. (Great applause). 

Ladies and gentlemen, it would not be right were I not to mention 
the one whom we must thank for the pleasure of having you with us. 
He is so modest that perhaps, he will not want me to introduce him to 
you to-night, but I have learned in my political experience that when 
I want to nominate some one I am compelled to mention his name. 
Some months ago when I was asked if I thought it possible to make 
this meeting a success, I replied that I had my doubts about it, but 
when he asked me if I would help to make it so, I told him I would, but 
I hardly thought we could get the people to come out to a meeting of 
this kind. But I was mistaken, for our citizens have come forward in 
a manner far beyond my expectations, and when I saw the reception 
which the best women of New Orleans extended to our visitors, I knew 
the germ had at last taken root and that our citizens, will, in the 
future, always take an interest in what I conceive to be one of the 
highest aims of man. (Applause). 

We are indebted for the meeting here of this Conference, to Mr. 
Heymann, of the Jewish Orphan’s Home. (Great applause). It is only 
in consequence of an indefatigable energy, that he has succeeded. 
His name will stand forth conspicuous upon the roll of honor when the 
history of the charitable institutions of New Orleans is written. 
{Applause.) Not simply that he has organized an orphan’s home, not 
simply that he has become a father to his charge, in the broadest sense 
of the word, but he has brought you down here, and his name will live. 
(Applause). 

Mr. HEYMANN:—I believe with President Gilman that we are all 
striving very hard now, to make everybody believe that we are all the 
children of one God; that we believe in the brotherhood of man; the 
Fatherhood of God. Iam proud of the success which has attended my 
feeble efforts, and I stand here to thank God for this success. I thank 
my brothers and sisters from the North who came to my assistance; 
Robert Treat Paine, President Gilman, my good old friend, Gen. 
Brinkerhoff, who is like a father to me, Mr. Hart, President Johnson, 
Judge Ferris, and all the noble men and women who have pledged 
themselves to this great work. My most sincere thanks are eminently 
due to my friends of New Orleans, who helped me in my work, to Mrs. 
W. W. Carre, Walmsley, and other ladies; also Messrs. Clarence F. 
Low, J. Watts Kearny, H. D. Forsyth, W. W. Carre, Thomas Meader 
and many others much of success of our meeting is due. It required a 
great deal of hard work to make this meeting a success, but I went to 
my friends and got them interested in it and all did their best, and our 
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efforts culminated in this splendid meeting. Here in Louisiana we 
are but beginners in this great work, but we shall go on until at last 
we can show results equal to those obtained in any other section of our 
country. Ithank you, my friends, for your attendance here, and wish 
you God-speed, peace and happiness. (Great applause.) 

The exercises were closed with prayer by Rabbi Leucht. 

Rass Levcut:— Almighty and most merciful God, Jehovah of the 
universe, the Husband of the widow and Father of the fatherless, we 
thank Thee for these beautiful days which we spent in Thy name. 
Thou art light and Thou art love. Thou hast taken from the sheen of 
Thine own glory and placed it in the human heart, filling us with love. 
O Father, be with those who have come from distant states, who have 
left hearth and home and become messengers of Thy will and of Thy 
grace, and when they return, may they find their loved ones in the 
enjoyment of that peace and happiness which Thou alone canst give. 
And we pray Thee to be with us, and that from the seed which has 
been sown so deeply into our hearts, an abundant harvest may be 
gathered, and to Thy name shall we ascribe glory, honor and power, 
world without end. Amen. 
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